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DING UND ICH IN RILKES NEUEN GEDICHTEN 


Unter Rilkes Werken sind die Newen Gedichte von der Forschung 
bisher auffallend vernachlissigt worden. Betrachtet man die 
auGerordentliche Popularitét, deren sich friihe Dichtungen wie der 
Cornet und das Stundenbuch erfreut haben und noch erfreuen, 
mustert man die zahlreichen kritischen und kommentierenden 
Studien, in denen die Spatwerke, vor allem die Duineser Elegien, 
durchleuchtet und gedeutet worden sind und jedes Jahr aufs neue 
gedeutet werden, so wird man feststellen miissen, daB es, im Gegen- 
satz dazu, um Rilkes Neue Gedichte verhaltnismiaBig still geblieben 
ist. Soweit man sich mit ihnen befa&t hat, klingen die Urteile 
merkwiirdig stereotyp. Ueber summarische, etwas eilige und fast 
immer an der Oberfliche bleibende Bemerkungen ist man dabei 
kaum hinausgekommen. Im ganzen herrscht die Meinung vor, da8 
diese Dichtungen nicht so sehr als “ Ausdruck von Rilkes schépfe- 
rischer Individualitat ” zu gelten haben, sondern mehr als technische 
Uebungen, in denen Rilke sich um méglichst vollkommene Be- 
herrschung der Mittel und des Materials bemiiht hat. Es sind 
“fast handwerkliche Aufgaben,” die Rilke sich in den Neuen Ge- 
dichten stellt,? “Studien in der Exaktheit der Beschreibung der 
Wirklichkeit,” * Gebilde, die weniger “ geworden ” als “ gemacht ” 
sind und gelegentlich hart die Grenze des Kunstgewerblichen 
streifen.* 

So gesehen fehlt es diesen Gedichten an zweierlei: an innerer 


*Hans-Wilhelm Hagen, Rilkes Umarbeitungen (Leipzig, 1931), S. 87. 

® Arthur Eloesser, Die Deutsche Literatur vom Barock bis zur Gegenwart, 
Bd. m (Berlin, 1931), S. 575. 

* Fritz Klatt, Rainer Maria Rilke (Wien, 1948), 8.171. 

“Helmut Wocke, Rilke und Italien (Giessen, 1940), S. 59. 
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Notwendigkeit und an Individualitaét; es sind, wie immer wieder 
hervorgehoben wird, unpersdnliche Gedichte. Rilkes Ich, wird uns 
versichert, trete vollkommen in den Hintergrund; er sehe von sich 
ab, um sich ganz in das Wesen eines Tieres oder Dinges oder einer 
Landschaft hineinzuverwandeln.* Am biindigsten vielleicht hat 
Robert Faesi die allgemeine Meinung zusammengefaSt, wenn er 
erklirt: “Von Rilkes Ich ist in den fast 200 Newen Gedichten 
nicht einmal die Rede. Diese Lyrik ist kein Bekenntnis, nicht der 
Ausdruck des Gefiihls, der Freuden, Leiden und Kaimpfe der dich- 
terischen Person. Sie ist sachlich, ist Darstellung der AuSenwelt; 
nicht um ein Subjekt, sondern um Objekte gebaut.”® Rilkes Ge- 
dichte sind, mit einem Wort, Dinggedichte. Man hat diesen neuen 
Typus des Dinggedichts, das seiende Gedicht, dem Typus des 
werdenden Gedichts, wie Goethe ihn geschaffen hat, entgegen- 
gestellt. Die Goethesche Lyrik, so wird gesagt, stellt einen Stim- 
mungsablauf dar, gibt einen seelischen ProzeB wieder, ist “ Beichte,” 
“ Bruchstiick einer groBen Konfession ”; das Dinggedicht dagegen 
ist auf episch-objektive Beschreibung eines Seienden angelegt.’ 
Hine solche Auffassung kénnte sich darauf berufen, daf Rilke 
selbst seine Aufgabe so gesehen hat. “ Wenn ich dazu gelangen 
kénnte,” hat er erklart, “. . . einen Baum so auszudriicken dab 
ich nur noch ihn sprechen lieBe und ich selbst ganz ausgeschaltet 
wire, dann hatte ich erreicht, was ich will.”* Es scheint also ganz 
im Sinne Rilkes zu sein, wenn man von den Neuen Gedichten 
gesagt hat, in ihnen lebe nur das Ding, der Dichter selbst sei 
“unfindbar.”® Aber trotz Rilkes eigener Erklarung scheint es uns 
kein véllig aussichtsloses Unternehmen zu sein, den Dichter in den 
Neuen Gedichten zu finden, Einmal aus dem ganz allgemeinen 
Grunde, da& wir iiberhaupt nicht zu glauben vermégen, ein Dichter 
kénne, selbst wenn er wolle, von irgend etwas anderem reden als 
von sich. So véllig wesensverschiedene Kiinstler wie Goethe und 
Kleist sind sich in diesem einen Punkte véllig gleich. “ Jeder 
Schriftsteller,” sagt Goethe, “ schildert sich einigermafen in seinen 


® Wolfgang Schneditz, Rilke und die bildende Kunst (Graz, 1947), S. 78. 

* Robert Faesi, Rainer Maria Rilke (Ziirich, Leipzig, Wien, 1919), S. 25. 

*Vgl. Kurt Oppert, “Das Dinggedicht. Eine Kunstform bei Moerike, 
Meyer und Rilke.” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift (1926), S. 747 ff. 

* Zitiert von Wolfgang Rohner, “ Zu einem Gedicht Rainer Maria Rilkes,” 
Trivium Iv, 3. 

* Marga Bauer, Rainer Maria Rilke und Frankreich (Bern, 1931), S. 11. 
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Werken, auch wider Willen, selbst.” *° Und Kleist driickt dieselbe 


Erkenntnis in einem Brief an Fouqué folgendermafen aus: “ Die 
Erscheinung, die am meisten, bei der Betrachtung eines Kunstwerks, 
rihrt, ist, diinkt mich, nicht das Werk selbst, sondern die 
Eigentiimlichkeit des Geistes, der es hervorbrachte, und der sich, in 
unbewuBter Freiheit und Lieblichkeit, darin entfaltet.” Auch 
“wider Willen” spreche der Dichter von sich, bemerkt Goethe, 
“ unbewuBt,” sagt Kleist; beide meinen dasselbe. Das heift: man 
muf nicht unbedingt “Ich” sagen, um von sich zu reden. Der 
eine wird sagen: “Ich bin hungrig,” der andere: “ Brot ist herr- 
lich ”; beide reden sie vom selben inneren Zustand, der eine direkt, 
der andere indirekt. Was wir den Traiumen gegeniiber langst 
gelernt haben: daf man sie nicht wortlich nehmen darf, das gilt 
auch von den Werken der Dichter. 

Um deutlich zu machen, was hier gemeint ist, seien kurz zwei Ge- 
dichte einander gegeniibergestellt, die scheinbar keinerlei Verwandt- 
schaft haben: Goethes “ Mahomets Gesang” und Rilkes “ Spitze.” 
Vom Gegenstand her gesehen sind beides “ episch-objektive Schilde- 
rungen,” Dinggedichte, wenn man so will, im Sinne der vorgenann- 
ten Definition. Aber was bei Goethe als breite Beschreibung eines 
Flusses sich gibt, ist durchaus kein Flufgedicht sondern eine Auto- 
biographie. Natiirlich hat man den symbolischen Charakter dieser 
Dichtung friih erkannt, nicht zuletzt weil Goethe durch den Titel 
eine solehe Deutung selbst herbeigerufen hat. Denn “ Mahomets 
Gesang ”: dies heift bekanntlich nicht, da& dieser Hymnus dem 
Propheten in den Mund gelegt ist, sondern daf im Bild des 
FluBlaufs ein groBer Lebenslauf gespiegelt wird. Und zwar nicht 
etwa nur das Leben Mahomets, sondern das Leben des Genies iiber- 
haupt, und das Leben des Goetheschen Genies im besonderen. Was 
hier den FluGlauf auszeichnet: rastlos vorwartsdrangende Bewegung 
und iiberschiumende Gewalt, aneignende Kraft und mitreifende 
Wucht, das Wachstum und Breiterwerden, die segenspendende und 
nutzbringende Wirkung ins Weite, das alles sind Merkmale, die fiir 
den jungen Goethe das Wesen jedes groBen Menschen ausmachen. 
Zu sehr sind es iiberdies die Eigenschaften von Goethes eigenem 
Leben, als daf man nicht mit gutem Recht in diesem Gedicht ein 
dichterisch vorausgefiihltes Bild von Goethes Laufbahn erblicken 


10 Simtliche Werke, Jubiliums-Ausgabe, 36, 223. 
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sollte. Zugrunde liegt ihm Goethes Ueberzeugung, daf man etwas 
sein muf, um etwas zu machen, oder, wie Thomas Mann dies in 
seiner pointierten Art einmal ausgedriickt hat: da8 ein grofer 
Dichter zunichst grof ist und dann erst ein Dichter. 

Fiir Rilke liegt der Fall gerade umgekehrt. Man mu8 etwas 
machen, um etwas zu sein, lige ihm als Formulierung viel naher; 
fiir ihn ist ein grofer Dichter zunichst ein Dichter und dann erst 
gro&. Nicht zufillig sind in Rilkes Dasein die Zeiten, in denen er 
nichts “ machte,” Zeiten verzweifelter Leere; nur in der Kunst und 
durch die Kunst erfiillte sich dies Leben. Fiir Goethe ist das Werk 
beinahe nur ein Nebenprodukt des groBen Menschen, fiir Rilke ist 
der Mensch fast nur ein Abfallprodukt des groBen Werkes ; entleert, 
verbraucht wird er zuriickgelassen. Von dieser tragischen Erfahrung 
handelt Rilkes Gedicht “ Die Spitze.” Und weil es von ihr handelt, 
erschépft es sich auch nicht in der minutidsen Nachbildung eines 
kunstgewerblichen Gegenstandes, sondern wendet sich vom Ding 
zum Menschen, der es in langer, entsagungsvoller Arbeit geschaffen 
und der dariiber sein Augenlicht verloren hat. “Ist das un- 
menschlich,” fragt es, “ ist das unmenschlich, da& zu dieser Spitze, 
zu diesem kleinen dichten Spitzenstiick zwei Augen wurden?” 
Aber was hier als trauriger Einzelfall erscheint, ist in Wahrheit 
nur Sinnbild und Ausdruck eines allgemeinen Gesetzes. Das Opfer 
ist der Preis, der fiir das Schéne bezahlt werden mu&. “ Ein Leben 
ward vielleicht verschmaht, wer weif?” schlieBt das Gedicht. 


Ein Gliick war da und wurde hingegeben, 

Und endlich wurde doch, um jeden Preis, 

Dies Ding daraus, nicht leichter als das Leben 
Und doch vollendet und so schon, als sei’s 
Nicht mehr zu friih, zu licheln und zu schweben. 


Dies Dinggedicht jedenfalls erschépft sich keineswegs in der 
exakten Beschreibung eines Dinges, sondern nimmt den Gegenstand 
nur zum Anla&, eine héchst persdnliche Einsicht zu gestalten, einen 
Grundzug von Rilkes eigenem Wesen und seiner Art, die Welt zu 
sehen. Unter dieser Grundbedingung, auf der ihm das Zustande- 
kommen von Kunst zu beruhen scheint, hat Rilke tief gelitten und 
sich immer wieder als persénliches Versagen und menschliche Unzu- 
langlichkeit angerechnet, was er doch immer wieder als ein mit dem 
Dasein selbst gegebenes Mifverhiltnis von Kunst und Leben 
erkennen muf. Zahlreiche briefliche Aeuferungen sagen dasselbe. 
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“Die grofen Menschen alle,” schreibt er beispielsweise an Clara 
Rilke, “ haben ihr Leben zuwachsen lassen wie einen alten Weg und 
alles in ihre Kunst getragen. Ihr Leben ist verkiimmert wie ein 
Organ, das sie nicht mehr brauchen.” * Dies ist mit dem Blick auf 
Rodin gesagt; es ist eine Einsicht, die sich ihm spater an Cézanne 
bestatigt und die in keineswegs geringerem Mafe ihn selbst betrifft. 

Fast jedem dieser als unpersdnlich bezeichneten Gedichte liegt 
eine persdnliche Botschaft, ein subjektives Erlebnis des Dichters, 
eine Forderung an den Leser zugrunde; fast nie jedoch wird diese 
Botschaft direkt ausgesprochen. In den seltenen Fallen, wo dies 
dennoch geschieht, wie im “ Archaischen Torso Apollos ” trifft uns 
die plétzliche Beziehung auf den Leser um so heftiger. Wohl jeder, 
der das Gedicht zum erstenmal gehért oder gelesen hat, wird von 
dem unerwarteten Anruf am Ende das Gedichtes: “ Du mu&t dein 
Leben andern,” fast wie von einem Schlag beriihrt worden sein. 
Unerwartet ist dieser Anruf, aber nicht unvorbereitet. Denn 
diese Statue ist kein sachlich beschriebenes Kunstding, in sich be- 
schlossen, fern, kiihl, auf sich selbst bezogen ; die Pointe, wenn man 
so will, des Gedichtes liegt vielmehr gerade darin, daf diese Statue 
sich an den Betrachter wendet, daf sie ihn sieht. Sie sieht ihn, para- 
doxerweise, obwohl ihr das Haupt fehlt, und mit ihm die Augen. 
Und dennoch, wird uns gesagt: “ da ist keine Stelle, die dich nicht 
sieht.” Das hei&t: da ist nichts, was dich nicht angeht, nicht auf 
dich wirkt. Und ganz ebenso wie diese Statue ohne Augen “ sieht,” 
so ist sie ein Ganzes, obwohl ihr Haupt und Glieder fehlen. Denn 
in dem kiinstlerischen Stilgesetz, das diesen Torso durchgeformt 
hat, wird die Gestalt des Ganzen sichtbar. Ja, neben der Ganzheit 
dieses Torsos ist der Beschauer, so wird man folgern miissen, trotz 
aller seiner heilen Gliedmafen selbst nur ein Bruchstiick, ungeord- 
net, ungestaltet, ungeformt. Und deshalb wird ihm zugerufen: 
Du mu&t dein Leben andern. 

Man darf sich durch die Titel, die Rilke seinen Gedichten gegeben 
hat, nicht irrefiihren lassen. Oft sind sie nichts als magische 
Chiffern, die nicht nur enthiillen sondern auch verbergen, oft sind 
sie wie Eingangstore, die den Zugang vermitteln zu etwas, das man 
nicht erwartet hat. “ Der Schwan ” handelt vom Sterben und “ Der 
Berg” vom Kiinstler. Wer diese Gedichte nach den Gegenstinden 


™ Brief vom 5. September 1902. 
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ordnen wiirde, die sie behandeln, statt nach den inneren Erlebnissen, 
die sie hervorgebracht haben, der wiirde sich ihr Verstindnis nur er- 
schweren. Die “Insel” etwa ist kein Landschaftsgedicht, “ Der 
Panther” kein Tiergedicht, und “Der Oelbaumgarten” ist kein 
biblisches Gedicht ; sie sind alle drei etwas anderes, sie sind Gedichte 
von der Einsamkeit. Das heift: die “ Dinge ” der Newen Gedichte 
sind nicht Gegenstainde sondern Gleichnisse. 

Damit soll nicht gesagt sein, daS Rilke, fiir bestimmte innere 
Erlebnisse nach Ausdruck suchend, die Gegenstinde, die er dar- 
stellte, bewuft auf ihre symbolische Eignung hin ergriffen hatte. 
Fiir den “ Panther ” etwa ist genau das Gegenteil bezeugt. Noch 
sehr spat, im Marz 1926, schreibt Rilke davon, wie er sich seinerzeit 
in Paris, unter dem Einflu& Rodins, dazu entschlossen habe, vor der 
Natur zu arbeiten, wie ein Maler oder Bildhauer, “ nachbildend.” 
Und das erste Ergebnis dieser “ strengen guten Schulung” sei Der 
Panther gewesen.? Doch bleibt dann immer noch die Frage, woran 
denn nun sich jemand schult, der sich zu schulen entschlossen ist, 
und warum denn unter den zahllosen Méglichkeiten gerade an 
diesem. Da8 einer in der Absicht, sich zu schulen, eine weltver- 
lassene, verlorene Insel in der Nordsee zeichnet, daB er aus dem 
Leben Jesu gerade die Nacht auf dem Oelberg herausgreift und sie 
in die letzte Bitternis eines Verzweifelnden stilisiert, der weder sich, 
noch Gott, noch irgend jemand mehr findet, da8 einer, Tierstudien 
machend, ein Raubtier zeichnet, aber das Raubtier hinter Gittern, 
seiner Bestimmung, ein freies schweifendes Wesen zu sein, ent- 
fremdet, gefangen, im Innersten gelihmt, das sollte uns allenfalls 
etwas iiber das Tier verraten, das gezeichnet wird, und nichts iiber 
den, der es gezeichnet hat? 

Bei Nietzsche findet sich einmal die Formel: “ Der Mensch, 
an sich selbst leidend . . . etwa wie ein Tier, das in den Kafig ge- 
sperrt ist,”** und bei Brentano gibt es ein paar fast kindlich 
einfache Verse, in denen der symbolische Bezug zwischen gefange- 
nem Tier und Dichter noch direkt ausgesprochen wird : 


Flieg hinauf, flieg hinab, 
Vdglein in dem Bauer, 
StoBe dir die Fliiglein ab, 


12 Brief vom 17. Marz 1926. 
18 Werke, Klassiker-Ausgabe, Bd. vir (Leipzig, o. J.), 8. 453. 
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Sei recht auf der Lauer: 
Kleine Gitter halten dich, 
GroBe Mauern halten mich.** 


Von diesem direkten Bezug auf sich sieht Rilke ab. Damit ist 
nicht gesagt, daf kein Bezug vorhanden ist. Wie kénnte er fehlen 
bei einem Mann, der von dem “ Ausgeschlossensein ” gesprochen 
hat, das ihm das Leben immer wieder zu fiihlen gebe,** von seinem 
innen schon ganz zerstérten Herzen, wovon nur noch vier Wande 
stiinden, unbewohnbar,’* von der fest verschlossenen Tiir, hinter der 
sich sein Leben abspiele,’’ und der, als Gast auf einem SchloB bei 
Freunden wohnend, erklart, daB ihn dies alte feste Schlo& fast “ wie 
einen Gefangenen ” halte.* Es ist nicht anzunehmen, daf der 
hinter Gittern lebende Panther durch Zufall, als Fingeriibung und 
technische Studie entstanden ist. 

Entgegen der herrschenden Auffassung sei gesagt, daf in den 
Neuen Gedichten nicht von Gegenstinden die Rede ist ohne die 
Beziehung auf ein zugehériges Ich; noch weniger freilich spricht ein 
Ich ohne Beziehung auf ihm zugeordnete Gegenstiinde. Ja, erst 
durch diese Verbindung mit einem Ich wird der beschriebene 
Gegenstand zu einem “ Ding” im Rilkeschen Sinn. Allen seinen 


Aeuferungen vom “ Arbeiten nach der Natur” zum Trotz hat 
Rilke um diesen héchst subjektiven Charakter seiner gegenstind- 
lichen Kunst sehr genau gewuft. Der Anfang der “ Spanischen 
Trilogie ” aus den Spdten Gedichten handelt von dieser geheimnis- 
vollen gegenseitigen Anziehungskraft des Beziiglichen, und bringt 
diese Einsicht auf eine seltsam beschwoérende, fast litaneihafte Art 
zum Ausdruck : 


Aus dieser Wolke, siehe: die den Stern 

So wild verdeckt, der eben war—(und mir), 
Aus diesem Bergland driiben, das jetzt Nacht, 
Nachtwinde hat fiir eine Zeit—(und mir), 

Aus diesem Flu& im Talgrund, der den Schein 
Zerrissner Himmels-Lichtung fingt—(und mir) ; 
Aus mir und alledem ein einzig Ding 

Zu machen, Herr: aus mir und dem Gefiihl, 


** Ernst Beutler, “ Briefe aus dem Brentanokreis,” Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifts, 1934-1935, S. 382. 

** Brief vom 13. Mai 1904. 17 Brief vom 13. Februar 1914. 

*° Brief vom 15. Juni 1914. 18 Brief vom 28. Dezember 1911. 
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Mit dem die Herde, eingekehrt im Pferch, 

Das grofe dunkle Nichtmehrsein der Welt 
Ausatmend hinnimmt—, mir und jedem Licht 
Im Finstersein der vielen Hiiuser, Herr: 

Ein Ding zu machen; aus den Fremden, denn 
Nicht Einen kenn ich, Herr, und mir und mir 
Hin Ding zu machen; aus den Schlafenden, 

Den fremden alten Mannern im Hospiz, 

Die wichtig in den Betten husten, aus 
Schlaftrunknen Kindern an so fremder Brust, 
Aus vielen Ungenaun und immer mir, 

Aus nichts als mir und dem, was ich nicht kenn, 
Das Ding zu machen, Herr Herr Herr, das Ding, 
Das welthaft-irdisch wie ein Meteor 

In seiner Schwere nur die Summe Flugs 
Zusammennimmt: nichts wiegend als die Ankunft. 


Die hier klar ausgesprochene, sonst vielfach unbewuBte Ent- 
sprechung und Wahlverwandtschaft zwischen dem Dichter und 
seinem Gegenstand, auf der das Rilkesche Dinggedicht beruht, 
weiter zu erhellen, scheint mir eine wesentliche noch zu lésende 
Aufgabe der Rilke-Forschung zu sein. 

BERNHARD BLUME 

Ohio State University 





VERSUCH EINER KLASSIFIZIERUNG ALTDEUTSCHER 
ZAUBERSPRUCHE UND SEGEN 


Alle Interpretationsversuche der altdeutschen Zauberspriiche und 
Segen lassen deutlich zwei entgegengesetzte Tendenzen erkennen. 
Schwietering, Bugge, Krohn, Mogk, von Unwerth u. a. versuchen 
die vorhandenen Reste, einschliesslich der beiden Merseburger 
Zauberspriiche, als christlich oder christlichen Vorlagen nach- 
geschaffen zu stempeln, wobei heidnische Gétternamen statt christ- 
licher eingesetzt worden wiren. Die Vertreter der gegenteiligen 
Meinung behaupten, die Zauberspriiche seien, aus heidnischem 
Geiste geschaffen, nur in christliches Gewand gekleidet worden.’ 


*Vgl. Koegel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1. 1., (Strassburg, 
1894), 77-95; 259-268. Steinmeyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen Sprach- 
denkmdler (Berlin, 1916), 365-397. Ehrismann, Geschichte der deutschen 
Literatur bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 1. (Miinchen, 1918), 45-53; 
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Beiden Auffassungen kam wohl zugute, dass Miillenhoff und Scherer 
in ihrer Sammlung altdeutscher Denkmiler * Spriiche und Segen in 
einen Topf geworfen haben.* Den Interpretationen der altdeut- 
schen Zauberspriiche und Segen miisste vor allem eine Unter- 
suchung der Terminologie vorausgehen, deren Ziel die Unterschei- 
dung und Klassifizierung von Spruch und Segen wire, eine Voraus- 
setzung, die bisher vollstandig ausser acht gelassen wurde. Es 
kann ja nicht einfach Zufall sein, dass wir von dem Merseburger 
Zauberspruch, aber von einem Blutsegen, Wundsegen, Hundesegen, 
Pferdesegen, Wurmsegen sprechen.* Der Unterschied kann nicht 
nur im Namen liegen, muss tiefergreifend, einer niheren Unter- 
suchung wert sein. Die folgenden Ausfiihrungen sollen einen Ver- 
such darstellen, auf Grund der dusseren und inneren Form und 
Struktur der Zauberspriiche und Segen eine logische Ordnung in 
die Willkiir zu bringen, mit der die wenigen iiberlieferten altdeut- 
schen Zauberformeln behandelt wurden. 

Wenn man im Sinne behilt, welche Bedeutung der konstanten, 
unabinderlichen Wortform in der Zauberformel und welche Bedeu- 
tung der Zahl in der Magie zugeschrieben wird, dann erscheint es 
als selbstverstindlich, dass sich die Spriiche auch an eine feste 


innere Form halten miissen. Nach allgemeiner Ansicht soll diese 
eine Zweiteilung, namlich einen epischen Teil und eine beschwé- 
rende, exorzistische Formel, beweisen lassen,’ wobei unerklart bleibt, 
was eigentlich ein Teil mit einer epischen Funktion in einem 
Spruch zu tun hatte. Warum soll denn in einem Zauber etwas, 
und wem soll da erzihlt werden? Die germanischen Zauberformeln 
wurden ja iibrigens geraunt, gemurmelt, wofiir geniigend Beweis 


96-115. Unwerth und Siebs, Die deutsche Literatur bis zur Mitte des 11. 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1920), 48ff. De Boor, “ Zauberspruch” in, Real- 
lexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 1 (Berlin, 1928/29), 516. 

* Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmdler deutscher Poesie und Prosa* (Berlin, 
1892), 1, 11. 

* Abweichend von MSD fasst Steinmeyer in Sprachdenkméler dic Zauber- 
formeln unter “ Beschwérungen und Segen” zusammen, spricht aber gleich 
darauf, ohne Zégern, an der MS Terminologie festhaltend, von den 
Merseburger Zauberspriichen. 

* Die Bezeichnung von “ erster und zweiter Trierer Zauberspruch ” scheint 
ganz willkiirlich zu sein. 

*Nur einige prominente Namen seien herausgegriffen: Koegel, op. cit. 
80, 86. Ehrismann, op. cit. 97 ff. v. Unwerth, op. cit. 48 ff. De Boor, op. cit. 
512. De Boor, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Miinchen, 1949), 91. 
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vorliegt: Paulus Diaconus schildert in seiner Geschichte der Lango- 
barden (1, 13) “... immurmurantes quaedam patria verba .. .”; 
und ein Pferdesegen weist an: tu rune imo in daz ora!; auch lesen 
wir im Havamal unter anderem: 

Einen vierten kenne ich, wenn der Feind mir legt 

an die biegsamen Glieder ein Band: 

ich murmle den Zauber vermag zu schreiten, 

es springt mir die Fessel vom Fuss, 

und von den Hinden der Haft.* 


Also vom Erzihlen kann keine Rede sein und die Bezeichnung 
“epischer Teil” ist irrefiihrend. Vielmehr muss angenommen 
werden, dass dem einleitenden Teil eine ganz besondere Funktion 
im Zauberspruch zusteht, was eng mit der Frage zusammenhangt, 
worin eigentlich die Kraft und Technik des Zauberspruchs besteht. 
Ist es das Wort allein, wie De Boor und Philippson * anzunehmen 
scheinen, das kraftgeladen und zauberwirkend sein kann, neben 
Zeichen und Handlung, die auch beide, an sich, Wirkungsméglich- 
keiten haben ? 

Die Bedeutung des Wortes in der heidnischen Magie ist ja 
unbestreitbar gross, und auch fiir die christliche Anschauung schon 
in Johannes 1, 1 angedeutet, bedarf aber doch der unterstreichenden 
Geste. Selbst ein Hokus—Pokus verlangt einen Zauberstab und 
ein dreimaliges Klopfen. Dass das Wort, die Formel allein, nie 
genug ist, um zauberkraftig wirken zu kénnen, diirfte aus einer 
vergleichenden Studie der Magie leicht zu erweisen sein: Moses 
schligt mit seinem Stabe dreimal die Gewiisser des Roten Meeres, 
dreimal den Felsen, um ihm Wasser abzugewinnen; die Kinder 
Israels gehen siebenmal unter Posaunenschall um die Mauern 
Jerichos herum; die Heil—und Wundertaten Jesus’ sind von 
Handbewegungen und anderen Aktionen begleitet; neben dreimal 
Mutabor sagen, muss man sich auch noch dreimal gen Osten biicken ; 
Aladdins Lampe muss dreimal gerieben werden. 

Im grossen und ganzen kénnten folgende Zaubermethoden heraus- 
geschalt werden: 

Methode A: Die Namensnennung eines Gottes wird der Formel 


*Die deutsche Uhersetzung aus A. Lehmanns Buch: Aberglaube und 
Zauberei (Stuttgart, 1898), 73. 

*De Boor, “ Zauberspruch,” in Reallerikon, 511 ff. E. A. Philippson, 
Germanisches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen (Leipzig, 1929), 215. 
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vorausgeschickt, womit der Mensch automatisch in die magische, 
zauberwirkende Sphire erhoben wird. Idisi, Phol und Wotan, 
Truhtin, Christ, St. Peter, Jupiter, Ra, Ukko . . . finden wir in den 
Eingangssitzen der Spriiche. Nicht, dass damit die Gétter in den 
Dienst des Beschwérenden und zum Hilfswerk gezwungen werden, 
durchaus nicht, sondern die Namensanrufung wird zur Handhabe, 
mittels welcher man Magisches vollbringen kann. Auf Grund einer 
dreimaligen Namensnennung: “ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus!” mit einem 
dreimaligen Kreuzschlagen, soll ein Ménch, so erzahlt Isidor, einer 
sein Leben bedrohenden Felslawine Einhait geboten haben. Einen 
auf die Spitze getriebenen, zur héchsten Potenz erhobenen Gebrauch 
der Namensnennung fiir magische Zwecke zeigt ein dem Benedic- 
tionale der Kapuziner entnommenes Beispiel, welches ein Haus vor 
Feuer bewahren sollte: “ Heli, Heloim, Sothar, Emanuel, Sabaoth, 
Agla, Tetragrammaton, Hagios, Othnos, Ischyros, Athanatos, Je- 
hova, Adonai, Saday, Messias. Der unerschaffene Vater + der 
unerschaffene Sohn-+ der unerschaffene heilige Geist + Jesus 
Christus, der Konig der Herrlichkeit kommt im Frieden. Das 
Wort ist Fleisch geworden + und Gott Mensch. Christus iiber- 
windet +. Christus herrscht-+. Christus befiehlt-+. Christus 
behiite und bewahre dieses Haus vor Blitz und Feuer.” ® 

In dieselbe Kategorie gehért auch Handlung, die oft an Stelle 
der Namensnennung oder auch mit ihr zusammen vorgenommen 
wird, mit deren Hilfe man auch in die magische und magisch— 
wirkende Sphiare transponiert wird. Ein Beispiel hierfiir ist das 
Ziehen eines magischen Kreises oder eines Pentagons, oder das 
Anlegen von Ziegenfell, wie in der Nials Saga berichtet wird: 
“Svan von Bjérnsford will einen Mann gegen seine Feinde be- 
schiitzen, die ihn suchen. Zu dem Zweck geht er mit den anderen 
vor das Haus, hiillt ein Ziegenfell um seinen Kopf und sagt: ‘ Es 
werde Nebel und Schrecken und grosse Wunder fiir alle die, so dich 
suchen!’ Damit kam ein so starker Nebel und eine Finsternis, dass 
die Angreifer sich verirrten und unverrichteter Sache wieder 
abziehen mussten.”® Ein anderes bedeutungsvolles Beispiel liefert 
die Sigrdrifumal, wo Sigrdrifa den Sigurd Fafnersbane die Anwen- 
dung der Siegesrune lehrt : 


* A. Lehmann, op. cit. 98. 
* Ibid. 76. 
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Siegrunen lerne, willst du Sieg erlangen, 
ritze sie auf des Hiebers Heft, 

in die Blutrinne auch und die blanke Spitze; 
wenn du’s tust, sprich zweimal: Tyr! ”*° 


Methode B: Zugleich mit dem Aussprechen der Formel wird 
eine sympathetische Handlung vorgenommen ; wie wenn man z. B. 
heute noch in England rachitische und an Bruch leidende Kinder 
durch eine gespaltene Esche hindurchgehen lisst.** An Stelle der 
sympathetischen Handlung wird auch oft eine sympathetische 
Situation zusammen mit der Formel erwihnt. Als Beispiel dafiir 
sei der Spurihalzsegen angefiihrt oder der folgende mittelenglische 
Segen: “Mein Herr, der den Dieb am Kreuze gerettet hat, der 
rette auch dieses Vieh! ” 1? 

Die meisten altdeutschen Spriiche und Segen finden sich jedoch 
in Kategorie C, die eine Synthese von Methode A und B ist. Es 
handelt sich um Spriiche, in denen neben Formel auch Namensnen- 
nung und Erwahnung einer sympathetischen Situation vorkommen. 
Wie kompliziert die Technik der zu dieser Kategorie gehérenden 
Spriiche und Segen werden kann, sollte dieser mittelenglische 
Fiebersegen (12. Jh.) verdeutlichen: 


The prayer: “O Lord, spare your servant N. so that chastised with deserved 
stripes he may rest in your mercy,” is to be written on five holy wafers 
which are then to be placed on the five wounds of a figure of Christ on a 
crucifix. The patient is to approach barefoot, eat the wafers, and say: 
“ Almighty God who saved all the human race, save me and free me from 
these fevers and from all my languors. By God, Christ was announced, 
and Christ was born, and Christ was put in swaddling clothes, and Christ 
was put in a manger, and Christ was circumcised, and Christ was adored 
by the Magi, and Christ was baptized, and Christ was tempted, and Christ 
was betrayed, and Christ was flogged, and Christ was spat upon, and Christ 
was given gall and vinegar to drink, and Christ was pierced with a lance, 
and Christ was crucified, and Christ died, and Christ was burried, and 
Christ rose again, and Christ ascended unto heaven. In the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Jesus rising from the 
synagogue entered the house of Simon. Moreover Simon’s daughter was 
sick with a high fever. And they entreated Him on her behalf. And standing 
over her, He commanded the fever and it departed.** 


1° Ibid. 72. 

J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1900), m1, 394. 

121. Thorndike, History of Magic and Experimental Science (London, 
1923), 1, 727. 

18 Ibid. 729 f. 
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Aus diesen Ausfiihrungen sollte ersichtlich sein, dass die bisherige 
Aufteilung in episch und magisch nicht haltbar ist. Das Magische 
beginnt ja mit dem ersten Wort. Hingegen ordnen sich fast alle 
altdeutschen Spriiche und Segen ** der folgenden Gruppierung ein: 
1. Namensnennung oder Gleichwertiges; 2. Erwahnung einer sym- 
pathetischen Situation; 3. Héhepunkt, die Wirkung auslésende 
Formel. 

Auf dreierlei Weise sind die iiberirdischen Machte zu beein- 
flussen : 


1. durch den Zauberspruch, der sich das Verlangte magisch erzwingt; 

2. durch den Segen, der sich das Verlangte magisch erwiinscht ; 

3. durch das Gebet, mit Hilfe dessen man sich das Verlangte demutevoll 
erbittet. 


Daraus ergibt sich, dass der Spruch auf heidnischem Prinzip, der 
Segen auf heidnischem durch christliche Elemente modifiziertem 
Prinzip, und das Gebet auf christlichem Prinzip beruht. Im Chris- 
tentum ist eben der heidnische Spruch zum Segen geworden. Die 
Frage besteht nun, wie weit der Einfluss des Christentums reicht. 
Ks ist ja allgemein bekannt, wie die Kirche anfangs erbarmungslos 
gegen das Heidnische, also gegen den Gebrauch des heidnischen 
Spruches, vorgegangen ist. Mit der Zeit aber hat die Kirche die 
Nutzlosigkeit dieses Unterfangens eingesehen, ja auch selbst der 
Einwirkung der neuplatonischen Damonenlehre eines Porphyrius 
oder Jamblicus weit die Tiire gedffnet. Und nun finden wir, dass 
mit der Christianisierung der Germanen, ihre Gétter, Sitten und 
Gebriuche gleich mitgetauft und als christlich gestempelt wurden, 
dieselben Gétter, Sitten und Gebriuche, denen bei der Taufzere- 
monie unter Androhung von Schwert und Feuer abgeschworen 
werden musste. Jetzt duldete die Kirche, besonders die niedere 
Geistlichkeit, die Auffassung, dass Daimonen existierten, die mit 
gottlicher Erlaubnis die Macht hiatten, dem Menschen zu schaden, 
namentlich den guten Christen zum Abfall vom wahren Glauben zu 
bringen. Der Glaube allein gewihre nicht genug Schutz. Daher 
musste die Kirche dem Gliubigen michtige Waffen gegen diese 
Angriffe zur Verfiigung stellen. Darum wurde die alte verbotene 


“Von 22 in Steinmeyers Sprachdenkmdler erwihnten Spriichen und 
Segen (S. 365-398) sind vier weder Spriiche noch Segen, und von den 
iibrigen 18 sind es nur die zwei Wurmsegen, Contra Vermes, und Pro 
Nessia, die sich nicht, wie weiter vorgeschlagen, klassifizieren lassen. 
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Magie hervorgeholt, nach und nach von der Kirche akzeptiert und 
in christliche Formen umgegossen. Aber nicht etwa, wie bisher 
angenommen wird, indem einfach die heidnischen Gotternamen 
durch christliche ersetzt wurden, sondern das Ganze erhielt ein 
neues Geprige. Ubernommen wurde nur, dass man nicht nur 
durch das Gebet sondern auch magisch etwas erzielen konnte. Aber 
im Gegensatz zur heidnischen Auffassung konnte das Christentum 
die freie Beniitzung des Gottesnamens nicht zulassen. Die Erwih- 
nung des Namens Jesu ist anfangs unméglich und kommt daher in 
keinem einzigen friihen Spruch oder Segen vor. Der Name Jesus 
darf eigentlich nur zur Abwendung der Lebensgefahr angewendet 
werden, wie etwa in der oben erwahnten Geschichte von Isidor. 
Aber auch Umschreibungen mit truhtin oder ganz besonders mit 
dem heiligen griechischen Namen Christos werden nur im Zusam- 
menhang mit Gebet, biblischen oder pseudobiblischen Satzen erlaubt. 
Natiirlich werden Sitze gewahlt, die irgendwelchen sympathetischen 
Zusammenhang mit dem haben, was erreicht werden will. Noch 
einmal muss hier klargestellt werden, dass diese Satze nicht in 
Hinsicht auf ihre epische Funktion verwendet werden, sondern dass 
es sich einfach um Namensnennung iiber den Umweg eines bib- 
lischen Satzes—und das aus obgenannten Grunde—handelt. Oft 
finden wir den ersten Teil durch das Pater Noster ersetzt, das ja, 
vom magischen Standpunkt aus gesehen, eine uniibersehbare Rolle 
in der christlichen Welt spielt. Die einzige Ausnahme ist der 
Lorscher Bienensegen, der den Gottesnamen allein, ohne Gebet oder 
Bibelsatz, nennt. Méglicherweise findet sich hier eine andere 
Technik, das genannte Bibelverbot zu umgehen, eine Technik, die 
aber meines Wissens nicht wieder verwendet wird: der Name Krist 
ist vielleicht euphemistisch verstellt durch Kirst, falls man nicht 
die rheinische Metathesis fiir die Umstellung verantwortlich macht. 

Also im Gebrauche des Namens Gottes fiir magische Zwecke liegt 
der eine Unterschied zwischen heidnischen und christlichen Formeln. 

Es war vorhin schon gesagt worden, dass der Spruch die Erfiil- 
lung des zu Erzielenden erzwingt, so dass die eigentliche Formel in 
kurzer, wuchtig—imperativischer Form erscheint, wihrend der 
Segen die Erfiillung des zu Erzielenden magisch sich erwiinscht, 
wobei die Formel ihre wuchtige, zwingende Form einbiisst und in 
einer abgeschwichten Wunschform abgefasst ist. Es ist ja ver- 
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standlich, dass christliche Demut sich mit dem Kategorisch— 
Zwingenden nicht recht einverstanden erkliren konnte. 

Wenn nun diese Unterschiede als charakteristisch gelten kénnen, 
miissten sie bestimmen, ob eine Formel aus dem Heidnischen oder 
aus dem christlichen Geiste heraus geschaffen wurde, dazu auch, 
ob die magischen Formeln, zusammengefasst unter dem Titel Segen, 
wirklich als Segen bezeichnet werden diirfen. Demgemiss wiirde 
sich die folgende Einteilung der magischen Formeln ergeben: 

Gruppe 1. Der heidnische Zauberspruch—heidnisch, heidnische 
Gétternamen, mit imperativisch zwingender Formel. 

Gruppe 2. Hier wire vielleicht der Name Zaubersegen oder 
christlicher Zauberspruch angebracht: der heidnische durch Ein- 
wirkung des Christentums modifizierte Zauberspruch ; Unterschied 
nur im Prinzip der Namensnennung; die alte heidnische impera- 
tivische Form ist beibehalten. 

Gruppe 3. Der Segen—christlich im Prinzip der Namensnen- 
nung, wie auch im Prinzip der Formel, mit der vom Heidnischen 
sich unterscheidenden Wunschform. 

Wie die Zauberformeln sich in die hier vorgeschlagene Gruppie- 
rung ordnen lassen, sollen folgende konkrete Beispiele veranschau- 
lichen. 

Merseburger Zauberspriiche: Durch Namensnennung im Ein- 
gang, gefolgt von Schilderung einer sympathetischen Situation, 
und Formel einwandfrei in Gruppe 1 einzureihen. 

Wiener Hundesegen: Namensnennung im Eingang, gefolgt von 
kurzer sympathetischer Schilderung in Form eines quasi—bib- 
lischen Satzes: Christ wuart gaboren er uuolf ode diob. Do wuas 
sancte Marti Christas hirtt..., gefolgt von: ...dergauuerdo 
uualten ... oder... daz in wuolf noh wulpa za scedin wuerdan 
nemegit...defrumma mir sa hiuto all hera heim gasunta, 
zweifellos Gruppe 3 zuzuordnen. Ebenso der Lihmungssegen (De 
Spurihalz), der mit einem Pater Noster beginnt und mit der 
Formel endet: ... thie gihele that hers theru spurihelti. So 
auch der Tumbosegen: Namensnennung und Formel: .. . ter 
heilego Tumbo wersegene tivsa uunda. 

Dagegen Strassburger Blutsegen, der auch mit Namensnennung 
beginnt, gefolgt von Schilderung einer sympathetischen Handlung 
und der Formel: ... stant plét, stant plét fasto!, oder der erste 
Trierer Spruch: Christ uuarth giwund ... so duo thu bluod!, die 
also beide weder als Spruch noch als Segen bezeichnet werden 
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diirften, sondern sich zwanglos in Gruppe 2 einreihen lassen. 
Hierher gehéren auch der Millstidter Blutsegen (Der heiligo Christ 
wart geboren ce Betlehem .. . also verstant du, bluotrinna ... 
verstant du, bluotrinna!/) und der Lorscher Bienensegen. 


Isaac Bacon 
University of Colorado 





CERTAIN OLD NORSE PHONETIC PROBLEMS 
I 


The Loss of r in the Combinations *rwo: *rwu (*rbo: *rbu) 


Regarding this loss Noreen says (Altisl. Gramm.*, § 234): 
“ schwindet vor wo, wu (vor dem schwunde des w...) um 
800... Péolfr ...> pélfr neben Pédrolfr (*-wolfk) ... naumr 
(*narwumk, vgl. as. naru, ags. nearu) eng. Ebenso wo w .. . aus 
6 entstanden ist, z.b. aumr (<*arbumk) neben armr (*arbm-) 
elend, haust (*harbdusta, vgl. ahd. herbist, ags. herfest) herbst.” 


So far as the type *Pér-wolfr > pélfr is concerned, Axel Kock 
(Arkiv, 1x, 154-157) has shown that proper names were so fre- 
quently used in unstressed position that the loss of the r here was 
due to lack of stress rather than to the fact that the r preceded 
*wo, as Noreen assumes. In favor of Kock’s hypothesis is the 
retention of the *r in the accented forms of the names. 

There seems to be no phonetic law whereby *r in an accented 
syllable should have disappeared before *w (*5) + *u (*o), and 
Noreen gives none. When the spirant *6 was preserved before *u, 
the *r was likewise preserved (cf. *hurbum = burfum), but when 
the *5 disappeared before *u, the *r likewise disappeared (cf. 
*harbusta > *ha-ust > haust). According to Noreen (loc. cit.), the 
*r disappeared before the time when the *6 (*w) was lost before 
*u (*o), i.e., *hardusta > *habust > *hawust*> haust. But in the 
prehistoric period *r did not elsewhere disappear before *du, and 
consequently a prehistoric *habust (< *harbust) is not in accord 


1 For intervocalic *6> *w before *u see Noreen, op. cit., § 223, 3. 

* There is no reason to assume that in the form *pburbdum the *r before 
“tu was first lost and then restored through leveling in the paradigm in 
favor of the other verbal forms in which *rd (or *rf) did not precede 
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with prehistoric */urbum? (= historic purfum). That the loss 
of the *r in *harbdust > *ha-ust > haust was due to the disappearance 
of the *5 is hardly possible in view of the fact that *r is regularly 
preserved before u (cf. *har-bust > *har-ust with her-und ‘ skin’). 
So long as the *r remained in the stem syllable of *har-bust, there 
seems to be no way of explaining the loss of the *r as phonetically 
correct. But if we may assume a shift of syllable division * from 
*har-bust > *ha-rbust, the *r would occur in a new, initial com- 
bination *rd, a combination which never otherwise existed in initial 
position and consequently would have been reduced to *6 (i.e., 
*har-bust > *ha-rbust > *habust > *hawust > haust. When the *u 
of the end syllable belonged to an inflectional ending, as in the 
verb *hurd-wm, both the *r and the *5 were preserved in the root 
syllable in conformity with the monosyllabic forms (cf. parf: purf- 
um, hvarf:hvorf-um, etc.). But in dissyllabic forms with ‘ un- 
stable’ *u of the end syllable (i.e., *w not belonging to an inflec- 
tional ending), as in *ha-rbust, *na-rwumr, *a-rbumR, no such 
association with monosyllabic forms was possible. Since final *r 
in an accented syllable never disappeared before *6 (*w) except 
in the combinations *du (*5o) : *wu (*6o0), the shift of syllable 
division in forms containing r plus these combinations seems to 
be the only explanation for the loss of the *r. But the shift of 
syllable division, upon which my whole argument rests, still remains 
to be explained. The disappearance (through assimilation) of 
(*5 >) *w before the vowel *u(*o) indicates that *6: *w before this 
vowel required less effort in articulation than before other vowels. 
Consequently, when the sonorant consonant *r preceded *6: *w fol- 
lowed by the vowel *u (*o), the combinations *rd:*rw before this 
vowel required less effort in articulation than before other vowels; 


the vowel u, such as parf: burfta—the infinitive form Purfa is based on 
the plural stem *purd-um, -ud, -u. 

*Cf. a similar shift of syllable division in the consonant group sw in 
OHG. If in OHG the syllable division s/w had occurred in the word zes-wa, 
there would have been no reason for the development of the svarabhakti 
vowel in zes-a-wa. Therefore we must assume a shift of syllable division 
from s/w > -sw (zes-wa > ze-swa > ze-sawa) ; see Hirt (Handbuch des Urgerm., 
I, 157). With zes-wa) ze-swa compare *har-bust > *ha-rdust. 

‘Similarly, *nar-wumR > *na-rwumR > *nawmR > *naumr. Initial *rw, 
like *r, never could occur except through a shift of syllable division. 


2 
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hence the *r was shifted over, together with the following *6:*w, 
into the unaccented end syllable, in which relaxed articulation 


occurred. 
II 


Drasill ‘ Horse’ 


Sophus Bugge (Studier, 395, anm. 2) has connected the root 
*dras- in dras-ill with the root *}ras- in pras-a ‘ to rage, be furious,’ 
assuming the initial d in dras- to have been shifted from *) (*)> 
*d@> d) according to Verner’s Law. But there is no evidence that 
Verner’s Law ever was operative in the initial position of a simplex 
form (cf. Streitberg, Urg. Gramm., § 123, Anm., pp. 125-126). 

Alexander Jéhannesson (Die Suffice im Altislandischen, § 49) 
refers the stem dras- to Grk. Oappeiv, but the Grk. root bapp- < Pape: 
Opac~-vs ‘to be bold’ must be equated with Gmc *dars- ‘ dare,’ pre- 
served in Goth. -dars:datrsan, OE dear: durran, OHG -tar:-turran, 
etc. There is no reason to believe that this root *dars- survived 
(with metathesis of the r) as dras- in ON dras-ill =‘ the bold, 
courageous (animal).’ 

Evidently the root *dras- does not occur in any of the other Gme 
dialects and cannot be traced to any IE root. Some light, however, 
may be shed on the basic sense of the word dras-ill by the fact that 
we have a verb drgsla ‘to roam about.’ The verb drgsia evidently 
represents a denominative verb from the stem *dras-ul-, as in the 
syncopated forms of the substantive drosle: droslar, etc. (dras-ul-dn 
> drosla). The fact that the verb drgsla means ‘to move, roam 
about’ indicates that the substantive drasill had the basic sense of 
‘the animal that moves,’ which is in keeping with the fundamental 
characteristic of the horse as a fleet animal (cf. hross ‘ horse ’: Lat. 
curr-ere < *curs-ere ‘to run,’ and the poetic circumlocutions for 
horse: Sleip-ner ‘One who slips along’ [cf. OHG slifan], Fakr 
‘The Quick, Fleet One’ [cf. Jutlandish fage ‘to hurry’:fag 
‘swift ’], etc.). The root *dras- is evidently preserved likewise in 
the substantive dras-a, fem. dn-stem, ‘prattle, idle talk,’ which sense 
could have been derived from the basic notion of ‘ moving from one 
thing (subject) to another (aimlessly),’ as preserved in the verb 
drogsla ‘ to roam about.’ Therefore we may infer that the root *dras- 
probably denoted a basic sense of ‘ to move’ (cf. drgsla ‘ to roam’: 
drasill ‘ the moving [animal]’:drasa ‘ roaming [in mind], rambling, 
idle talk’). 
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III 
The Deictic Suffix -na 


The deictic suffix -na was added chiefly to adverbial forms (cf. 
hér-, Par-, svd-na, ‘ right here, right there, just so,’ etc.) but occa- 
sionally also to other parts of speech (cf. bér-na ‘to you,’ bat-na 
‘that one,’ etc.). Since the suffix -na evidently does not exist in 
any of the other Gme dialects, it most probably represents a spe- 
cifically ON innovation. Cleasby-Vigfisson (Icelandic-English Dic- 
tionary, 445%, s.v.) identify the suffix -na with the -n in the pro- 
nominal forms ha-n(n):hd-n, but the -n here represents an IE 
extension *-eno (han- < *han- < *kén- < *ke-eno), just as in the 
demonstrative pronoun hinn (< *hinr < *ki + *(e)nos); cf. Pro- 
kosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar, § 93, 4; § 94, p. 275. 

The adverb nz ‘now’ was frequently used as an interjection and 
sometimes repeated for emphasis, mi mi (= Goth. niini = Grk. otv 
‘accordingly’). The original temporal sense of nui ‘now’ thus 
faded out in favor of an emphatic interjection, as in Eng. ‘ Now, 
then !,? Germ. ‘ Nun denn!’ In Gothic the demonstrative suffix -h 
was attached to the form ni (nih), emphasizing an implied affirma- 
tion; cf. John xviii, 37: ovdxotv Baoweds el ov, an niih piudans is pu, 
‘Art thou (not) a king then?’ (an nih = oixoiv ‘also doch, after 
all, nevertheless’; ‘Thou art, art thou not then?’). The Goth. 
form niih would yield ON *niih > *ndh > *né (cf. Goth. pahta > ON 
pétta), which in unaccented syllables would be weakened to -na (cf. 
énn-da < *énn-d6 [-dé < -}6 = Goth. pauh], kall-d < *kdll-dn, etc.). 
In the suffix -na the original temporal sense of the adverb *nih 
‘now’ had thus entirely disappeared in favor of the emphatic con- 
notation of the interjection, hence the deictic force of the suffix 
(cf. hér-na ‘ right here,’ bar-na ‘ right there,’ nii-na ‘ just now, etc.). 


IV 
Sjau ‘ Seven’ 


The irregular form sjaw (instead of *sji) is, according to the 
current view, due to the u-breaking of e, i.e., *sebun (= Goth. 
sibun) > *sebu > *sjabu > sjau. The u-breaking of e is, however, 
not ja but jo (cf. *ferdur > fjordr), and therefore *sedu should 


*Cf. August Fick, Vergl. Wérterbuch der indogerm. Sprachen, 431, sebun; 
Falk-Torp, Norw.-Dan. Etym. Worterbuch, 1, 1229, Syv. 
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have yielded *sjobu > *sjo-w>*sjou, but since the diphthong ou 
was anomalous, we may assume with Prokosch (op. cit., § 99, a) 
that the normal diphthong au could have been substituted for ou. 
Heusler accounts for the irregular vocalism of the form sjau ‘7’ 
as due to the influence of the numeral *ahtau ‘ 8 ’ during the prehis- 
toric era. He says (Altisl. Elementarbuch*, § 95, Anm.): “ Ein 
angrenzender Fall ist siau ‘7’: got. sibun; das -au muss von dem 
friihurn. *ahtau ‘8’ stammen....” Heusler bases this statement 
on Axel Kock’s hypothesis (PBB., XV, 252), although he makes no 
reference to Kock. Kock assumes that in the prehistoric form *se-u 
(< *sebun) the *-w was displaced by the *-aw in *aht-au, so that 
alongside the normal *se-w > *sji (cf. OSwed. siti — Mod. Swed. 
sju) there arose a secondary form *se-au, which (with shift of 
accent from the root syllable to the end syllable) resulted in sjau. 
To this hypothesis the objection may be raised that while it is true 
that adjacent numerals in counting often influenced each other 
formally, nevertheless there is no more reason why the form *se-u 
should have become *se-aw under the influence of *aht-aw than that 
*aht-au should have become *aht-u (> *dttu > *gtt) under the influ- 
ence of *se-u, especially since the numeral *ni-u ‘9’ (< *ni-un= 
Goth. niun), with -w of the end syllable as in *se-u, directly followed 
*aht-au. In view of these circumstances Kock’s hypothesis, while 
possible, seems somewhut arbitrary. But it is more plausible than 
the current view that doublet forms developed from *sedun, one 
without breaking (*sedu > *se-u > *sjii == OSwed. sii) and one 
with breaking (*sedu > *sjobu > *sjo-w > *sjow replaced by sjau). 
The combination *-eu regularly yielded either *iu > ju or *eo > j6 
(cf. *Gebuké > Gjuke, *beburar > bjérr). What reason then do we 
have for assuming that the *-edu in *s-edu resulted in *-jodu with 
breaking, alongside the normal development *-edu > ju without 
breaking, especially since the *-w in *s-ebu (< *s-ebun) was nasa- 
lized and therefore would tend to prevent breaking?® Kock’s 
hypothesis that the -aw in sj-aw was not due to breaking removes the 
chief difficulty, and until a better explanation can be found, I be- 
lieve his theory should stand. Heusler’s arbitrary “muss” in his 
statement of Kock’s theory: “... das -aw muss von dem friihurn. 
*ahtau ‘8’ stammen. ...” should, however, be discarded for kann. 


*In the form mjok (< *meku) the *-u was without nasalization. 
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V 
Hvata:hvatta, hata:hatta 


Among the examples of irregular consonantal gemination after a 
short accented vowel of the stem syllable Noreen (op. cit., § 281) 
includes the verbal forms hvata:hvatta ‘to goad on, hasten’ and 
hata:hatta ‘to hate.’* The rare and sporadic occurrence of this 
type of gemination indicates that it represents the result of analogy 
rather than a phonetic law as Noreen assumes. A phonetic law 
could hardly have operated in a few cases and have failed to operate 
in the grand majority of cases. In fact, almost all the examples 
quoted by Noreen can be satisfactorily explained as analogical for- 
mations. 

So far as the verb hvata > hvatta is concerned, the -tt- may easily 
be explained as due to association with the geminated form hvatt- 
as this appears in the preterite and past participial forms hvatt-a, 
hvatt-r of the verb hvet-ja (< *hvat-jan) ‘to whet, goad on.’ Both 
verbs (hvat-a,-ada and hvet-ja, hvatt-a) are derived from the same 
adjectival root *hvat- ‘sharp,’ and both verbs preserve the basic 
sense of ‘to whet, goad on,’ etc. In two verbs with related sense 
and with forms which differ only in the simple and geminated ¢, it 
seems most reasonable to assume orthographical confusion as re- 
sponsible for the rare form hvatta (i.e., hvat-a > hvat-ta, due to 
confusion with the -tt- in hvat-ta, hvat-tr < hvetja). 

The verbal form hata ‘to hate’ could easily have followed the 
example of hvata as a rime word (hence hata > hatta in conformity 
with hvata:hvatta). 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 





"“Nach kurzem, haupttonigem vokal tritt, scheinbar ganz regellos, 
dehnung in einigen fallen auf, wie in . . . selt. huatta ‘ beschleunigen,’ hatta 
‘hassen’ u. a. statt huata, hata... .” 
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OF LOCKS AND KEYS — LINE 19 OF THE O. E. CHRIST 


Eala bu reccend ond pu riht cyning, 
se be locan healded, lif ontyned, 
eadga[.] upwegas, obrum forwyrned 
wlitigan wilsibes, gif his wearc ne deag. 
[Christ 18-21]* 


Thus begins the O. E. variation on the Advent Antiphon “0 
clavis David, et sceptrum domus Israel ; qui aperis, et nemo claudit, 
claudis, et nemo aperit:...”? It is perfectly respectable Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, with a good metaphor or kenning in the third half- 
line (19*): ‘he who holds (or guards) the locks’; i.e. ‘he who 
rules or controls the opening and closing of locks—the key.’ But 
an examination of the record of interpretation and translation of 
this line reveals that most scholars, including all the more recent 
translators, have missed its significance; for these scholars have 
equated loca itself with cg, translating the line: ‘ he who holds the 
key(s).’? Not only does this forced interpretation of the word loca 
imply that the Anglo-Saxon poet could not distinguish between 
locks and keys, but it also destroys the symbolic meaning and the 
metaphoric conception of the poetic line. 

Thorpe * admitted his inability to cope with the line: “who the 
locks....” Bosworth * translated it literally, “he who guards the 
locks,” though it cannot be ascertained whether he recognized its 


+ The text is from Krapp and Dobbie, The Exeter Book (New York, 1936). 
The reading eadga[.] upwegas is justified in the notes: “There is room 
for one letter to have been lost at the end of eadga. . . . The first two words 
of the next line of the MS. are almost illegible in the facsimile. The edd. 
read eadga us siges, which is suspicious both metrically and syntactically. 
But Ker, Medium Aevum II, 225, points out that the ultra-violet ray 
clearly shows the MS. reading to be upwegas. Then we must assume that 
n has been lost from the end of eadga,... The resultant reading, eadga[n] 
upwegas, gives excellent sense as object of ontyned and parallel to lif.” 
The last letter of forwyrned is not clear; it may be either d or 3. The latter 
reading furnishes a closer parallel to the Antiphon upon which the English 
text is based; see below. 

*Cf. A. S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1900), p- 76. 

* B. Thorpe, Codex Exoniensis (London, 1842). 

*J. Bosworth and T. N. Toller, An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 
1892-98) ; see under loca. 
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full significance. Gollancz, in 1895,° accepted the meaning ‘ locks’ 
for ‘locan’ in this passage though earlier * he had translated the 
line as “ thou keeper of the keys.” But Cook, following Grein, com- 
mented on ‘ locan’ in 19* as follows: 


Grein (Dichtungen) has ‘die Schliissel,’ Kemble’s emendation in Solomon 
and Saturn 184-5 would apparently equate cegan with locan, and the 
Antiphon shows that the word must stand for clavis; besides, how could 
locks or bars be held? It is doubtful whether locan is sing. or plur., probably 
the former." 


This observation seems to have influenced subsequent translators, 
for Whitman,® Kennedy,® and Gordon *° all translate ‘locan’ as 
‘key(s).’ 

But Cook’s argument is specious. Grein cannot be accepted as 
an infallible reference. The whole phrase, “se be locan healded,” 
as a metaphor for ‘key,’ fully accounts for the clavis of the Anti- 
phon. And the image of locks being ‘ held ’—‘ guarded, ruled, con- 
trolled,’ meanings common to healdan—\[by a key] is no more fanci- 
ful than many a figure in our past or present language. 

The Solomon and Saturn passage to which Cook refers had best 
be examined a little more closely since it, too, needs clarification : 


dSe4h Se Saturnus although Saturnus, 
sumra hefde, the bold chief, 

bold breést-toga, had of some 

béca c[ega], 370 books the keys, 
[leornjinga locan. the locks of lerning.™* 


If the last two lines are accepted as parallels, both ‘locan’ and 
‘eega’ being taken as acc. plur.,’? the syntactic equation of ‘ locks ’ 


5I. Gollancz, The Exeter Book, Part I (London, 1895). BETS, No. 104. 

*T. Gollancz, Cynewulf’s Christ (London, 1892). 

* Cook, op. cit., p. 77. 

°C. H. Whitman, The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1900). 

°C. W. Kennedy, The Poems of Cynewulf (London and New York, 1910). 

1°R. K. Gordon, Anglo-Saxon Poetry (Everyman Series, No. 794). 

11 The text is from J. M. Kemble, The Dialogue of Solomon and Saturnus 
(London, 1848). In E. V. K. Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems (New 
York, 1942), these lines are numbered 183-185a. It is strange that Cook 
should not have followed Kemble’s numbering in his reference. Also note 
that Cook cites cegan (an impossible form for acc. plur. of a f. jo-stem), 


whereas Kemble has cega. 
122R, J. Menner, The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn (New 
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and ‘keys’ must be granted, though the semantic equation is dif- 
ficult to accept. The parallel would also, however, equate ‘ books’ 
and ‘learning’ itself, another difficult semantic proposition. But 
if we consider for a moment the idea that books are not only the 
storehouses of learning but, if one cannot decipher them, if one 
does not possess a key to them, the locks of learning as well, the 
meaning of the passage is at once perceived. True, this requires 
an emendation of ‘ locan ’ to ‘ loca’ (gp of loc), but scholarship has 
shown that such an emendation is frequently required in Anglo- 
Saxon texts. ‘ Leorninga loca’ thus becomes parallel with ‘ boca,’ 
making a perfectly normal Anglo-Saxon stylistic pattern as well as 
a much more probable semantic equation. But even if my sugges- 
tion about the Solomon and Saturn passage be considered doubtful, 
it is obvious that, despite Cook’s note, Kemble cannot be used as a 
firm support for translating ‘locan’ of Christ 19* as ‘ key(s).’ 
Let us grant, then, that Anglo-Saxon poets could distinguish 
between locks and keys. If we do, 1. 19* of the Christ becomes much 
more poetic, much more meaningful; for the poet, in this meta- 
phor, preserves the full symbolic signification of the Latin image 
of Christ himself as the key, “ O clavis David,” rather than presents 


a weak counterpart to it in the image of Christ as a holder of keys. 


And the following lines, “lif ontyned, . . . oprum forwyrned... ,” 


catch this up and amplify the concept of Christ, the key, the opener 
and closer of the locks of eternal life, “qui aperis . . . [qui] 
claudis. ...” 

STANLEY B. GREENFIELD 


University of Wisconsin 





SIR GAWAIN AND RALPH HOLMES THE 
GREEN KNIGHT 


The date of composition for the anonymous mediaeval romance, 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, is generally placed within the 
last quarter of the fourteenth century. It certainly was composed 
after the foundation of the Order of the Garter in 1345, since the 


York, 1941), lists cega as gp (gen. plur.) in his Glossary. Although the 
form is possible, this gives an impossible reading, and I suspect a typo- 
graphical error here for ap (acc. plur.). 
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motto of this Order is quoted at the close of the poem, and before 
ce. 1400, to which date linguists assign the manuscript itself. The 
years 1345-1400 thus comprise the known limits of its composition, 
but is it possible to narrow the period further ? 

Little chronological evidence is supplied by the name Sir Gawain, 
which was familiar in the Arthurian romances, The Green Knight, 
on the other hand, represents a different problem. Since he is not 
mentioned in the Arthurian stories, where did the unknown author 
get the name? 

My belief is that he drew upon his own observation. The most 
fabulous English knight of the century was best recognized, not as 
Edward, but as the Black Prince. Amadeus VII of Savoy, a per- 
sonage celebrated on the Continent as well as in England, was called 
the Red Count. The use of colors at this time to describe great 
soldiers was, indeed, the regular custom. There may have been 
other individuals called the White Knight, the Red Knight, the 
Green Knight, and so on, since nicknames of this type were com- 
monly used to identify people of that day. In this inquiry the 
problem is simply to locate an Englishman living between 1345 
and 1400 who was sufficiently famous to be recognized when referred 
to as the Green Knight. 

The candidate that I propose is Sir Ralph Holmes, a worthy 
captain of the White Companies. The contemporary Froissart de- 
scribes him before he was knighted as the Green Squire and nor- 
mally he would become the Green Knight, which is his title among 
modern historians,? after the Sir was added to his name. It is 
unlikely that the identity of Ralph’s nickname with that of the 
extraordinary fellow in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is coin- 
cidence, The anonymous poet could hardly draw the name from 
the Arthurian romances which do not mention such a personage, 
nor can it be said that he invented the name when there was this 
celebrated soldier-of-fortune with the identical nickname alive at 
that very time. But why, one may reasonably ask, would this 
unknown author associate his fellow countryman Ralph Holmes 
with the fictional Green Knight of the romance who miraculously 
survived having his head chopped off ? 

It happens that Sir Ralph Holmes lost his life on the same 


* Edward Storer, Peter the Cruel (London, 1911), p. 249. 
*Ibid.; but see R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes 
(New York, 1949), p. 279, n. 7. 
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occasion that King Pedro of Spain lost his. The Spanish monarch 
was decapitated in March, 1369, by his bastard brother Henry of 
Trastamara. According to the fourteenth-century chronicler Frois- 
sart, “ There was slain with him [Pedro] a knight from England 
called Sir Raoul Helme [Ralph Holmes], who had formerly the 
surname of the Green Squire, and another esquire of the name of 
James Roland, because they had put themselves in postures of 
defence.” * The news of the assassination horrified mediaeval Eng- 
land, where Pedro’s cause was favored. The tragedy of Don Pedro 
is included by Chaucer in his Monkes Tale. The circumstances of 
the death of the Englishman Ralph Holmes were doubtless the talk 
of London. According to the contemporary Lopez de Ayala, Henry 
of Trastamara cut off the head of his brother “con sus manos” 
(with his own hands) and threw it into the street.* 

It is unknown what happened to the head of Ralph Holmes. 
From an actual murder like this one in 1369, the whole episode of 
the decapitation in the romance could have been created by a writer 
as imaginative as the unknown poet who wrote Sir Gawain. If it 
was, he wrote the poem shortly after the year 1369, when English- 
men would well remember the tragical death of Ralph Holmes the 
Green Knight. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 

Texas Western College 





“MWATIDE,” BEOWULF 2226 


Of all the extant folios of the Beowulf manuscript, undoubtedly 
the most badly damaged and the most difficult to decipher is fol. 
182," which contains the text of Beowulf 2207-2252. At some time 
in the past, not now ascertainable but certainly before the two 
Thorkelin transcripts were made in 1787, the least legible parts of 
fol. 182 were “ freshened up” (to use Zupitza’s term), not always 
correctly. The most puzzling of the passages which resulted from 


*Thomas Johanes (tr.), Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain (London, 1806), m1, 359. 

“Eugenio de Llaguno Amirola (ed.), Crénicas de los Reyes de Castilla 
(Madrid, 1779), 1, 554. 

* That is, fol. 182 in the present official foliation, but fol. 179 in the older 
foliation, used by Zupitza and nearly all later editors. 
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this process of “freshening up” is the half-line on fol. 182a 
(1. 22266) which Thorkelin’s transcript A reported as sona mwatide, 
Thorkelin’s transcript B as sona inwatide, and which in the manu- 
script itself looks like sona mwatide. 

This half-line has been variously handled by the editors. Of the 
more recent editors, Chambers (1914, 2d ed., 1921), Heyne-Schiick- 
ing (14th ed., 1931), and Heyne-von Schaubert (1940) adopt 
Thorpe’s old reading Sdna inwlatode, “Soon he gazed in”; Holt- 
hausen (Part I, 8th ed., 1948) reads Séna hé wagode, “Soon he 
[the dragon] bestirred himself ”; Sedgefield (3d ed., 1935) emends 
more extensively to ponan swat iode, “thence blood came forth,” 
the relevance of which at this point in the narrative is not clear to 
me. Klaeber (3d ed., 1936) reads Séna mwatide with the manu- 
script, but he places an obelisk before mwatide to indicate that this 
form is corrupt. 

The editorial changes of mwatide which I have just cited appear 
to be based on guesses by the editors as to the probable meaning of 
this half-line ; none of them is entirely convincing. While prepar- 
ing the text for my forthcoming edition of Beowulf and Judith,? I 
could not help wondering whether a conjecture based on the evi- 
dence of the manuscript itself, rather than on probable meaning, 
might not yield a more satisfactory result. At that time I made 
no progress toward a solution; but more recently, while making a 
further study of Zupitza’s facsimile, I was suddenly struck by the 
possibility that the MS. mwatide resulted from the freshening up 
of an original onfunde, third singular preterite indicative of 
onfindan. 

This interpretation of the MS. mwatide requires us to assume 
that the m now visible represents an original on, the w an original f, 
and the letters ati an original wn. A careful study of the facsimile 
will, I think, show that all of these assumptions can be sustained. 
In the first place, there is considerably more than the usual amount 
of space between sona and mwatide—enough to permit us to believe 
that the apparent first stroke of the m is all that remains of an 
original o, the rest of the o having been illegible at the time when 
the freshening up of this folio was done. With regard to the w, 
the possibility of confusion between w and f in Anglo-Saxon hand- 


*This edition will appear as Volume Iv of the Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records, published by the Columbia University Press. 
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writing is too well known to require detailed substantiation.* The 
letters ati now remain to be explained. In the handwriting of the 
second scribe of Beowulf, the letter a is much more square in shape 
than in most types of Anglo-Saxon handwriting; usually it con- 
sists of two heavy vertical strokes, parallel or nearly so, connected 
by thinner strokes at top and bottom. If one or both of the thinner 
strokes is at all faded, the a may easily be mistaken for a w or an n, 
and conversely, it would be possible to mistake a wu or an n for an a. 
In the writing of this scribe the letters ti are written as a ligature 
and frequently, except for the horizontal stroke at the top, much 
resemble an a.* What has been said above with regard to a is there- 
fore also applicable to ti. On the paleographical evidence, then, I 
see no reason why onfunde may not have been the original form 
of this word, which at the time when fol. 182 was freshened up re- 
sembled mwatide and was restored accordingly. 

A possible objection to the reading onfunde is that the letters 
watide (disregarding for the moment the initial m) take up some- 
what more room in the manuscript than we should expect; the 
space from the beginning of w to the beginning of e measures ap- 
proximately 17mm. in Zupitza’s facsimile, as compared with 


approximately 15 mm. from the beginning of f to the beginning of 
e in onfunde, 1. 2841.5 But this objection is of less importance than 
appears at first sight, since the scribe seems to have spaced his let- 
ters more widely on the lower part of fol. 182a than elsewhere; the 
word bearna, 1. 2224, for example, occupies a space of 24 mm., as 
compared with 21 mm. for bearna in 1. 2433. 

The proposed reading of ll. 22256-2227, 


*In 1. 2225, for example, where the MS. now appears to have weal- plus 
a fifth letter, and where the two Thorkelin transcripts read weall, the 
original reading is generally assumed to have been fealh, the first letter 
having been incorrectly freshened up. 

‘This a-like form of the ligature ti may be seen most clearly in tirea- 
digum, 1. 2189, till, 1. 2721, fiftig, 1. 2733, dyrstig, 1. 2838, and fiftiges, 
1, 3042. 

5I have selected the beginning, rather than the end, of the e as a point 
to which to measure, because in the hand of this scribe we find considerable 
variation in the width of the letter e and in the length of the central 
horizontal stroke. Since we are here concerned with relative rather than 
with absolute measurements, it is immaterial whether or not Zupitza’s 
facsimiles are of the same size as the original manuscript. 
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ond der inne feal[h], 
secg synbysig; sona onfunde 
pet [ber] 5am gyste [gry]rebroga stod .. ., 


makes, in my opinion, excellent sense. We may translate: “and 
[he] made his way inside, the man oppressed by sin; soon [he] 
discovered that there dire horror lay in wait for the visitor... .” 
A justification of onfunde as a third-person form of the preterite 
indicative is unnecessary, since this form occurs three times else- 
where in the poem, at lines 750, 809, and 1497. 


Exuiotr V. K. DosBiz 
Columbia University 





CHAUCER, VENUS, ANI THE “SEVENTHE SPERE” 


Abandoning Professor Skeat’s “ seventh spere ” reading to follow 
the source passage in Boccaccio’s La Teseide,’ Professors Root ? and 
Robinson * have elected to place Chaucer’s Troilus in “ the holugh- 
nesse of the eighte spere.”* The authority for the later reading is 
an a manuscript® (St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS, L. 1), 


Rawlinson MS. Poet. 163 in the Bodleian, a 8 manuscript of which 
Professor Root says, “ There is no evidence of any close relation- 
ship with any of the 8 authorities,” and the admittedly careless 
Caxton edition of 1483. Since all other manuscripts containing 
the “ Teseide ” stanzas read “seventhe spere” one is tempted to 
feel that the Boccaccio reading has been followed by the latest 
editors without proper attention having been given to the possi- 
bility that Chaucer made the change to good purpose. 

Professor Root argues ® that, like Boccaccio, Chaucer is follow- 
ing the Ciceronian cosmology in which the first sphere is that of 
Saturn.’ This proposal-has neglected to take into account, however, 


* xi, 1. 4, 

*The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, ed. R. K. Root (Princeton, 1926). 

*The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston 
and New York, 1933). 

*Troilus and Criseyde, v, 1809. 

*For a full discussion of the MSS. and printed texts see Root, pp. li-xe. 

* Ibid., pp. 560-2. 

"Cicero, De Re Publica, v1, 17. Chaucer sometimes obviously has adopted 
Cicero’s ordering. In “The Complaint of Mars” (29-31) one finds that 
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the fact that the opening stanza of Book III names Venus as the 
informing power of the third sphere, a position “ Joves doughter 
deere” can occupy only in accordance with the Dantean system 
which reverses Cicero’s count to make the first sphere that of the 
moon. 

With Dante’s Paradiso in mind we find that if Troilus had been 
wafted to the “ eighte spere ” governed by the fixed stars * he would 
have been lodged among the Christian mystics. Even Chaucer’s 
irony was little likely to place with St. John and St. Peter a war- 
rior whose only relaxation from “the ringing plains of windy 
Troy ” was his purple tragedy with Criseyde. But if we accept the 
“seventhe spere ” reading, Troilus will be placed in the realm of 
Saturn, where those spirits dwell whose lives have been given wholly 
to divine devotion, and where he would learn from Benedict of the 
current corruption in holy orders.® Troilus has certainly become a 
devoted member of the order of earthly lovers, and through his 
devotion he has, no less certainly, learned of this order’s corruption. 
Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that, as Dante’s devotees 
leap to the seventh ring of Paradise from their terrestrial spring- 
board, so, viewing the poem as a whole, one finds that Chaucer has 
altered Boccaccio’s cynical tale so as to make Troilus’s mundane 
passion the first rung on a ladder to Paradise. Taking into con- 
sideration the manuscript texts, the indication through identifica- 
tion of Venus with the third sphere that Dante’s poem was in 
Chaucer’s mind, and the general tone of the treatment of love, it 
would seem that the most likely resting place for Troilus in this 
Paradise was the “seventhe spere.” 


JACKSON I. CoPE 
The Johns Hopkins University. 





“the thridde hevenes lord above . . . hath wonne Venus his love,” and in 
“Lenvoy de Chaucer a Scogan” Venus is identified with the fifth sphere 
(8-12). 

* Prof. Root points out that in “The Franklin’s Tale” (1280-3) and 
“ Astrolabe” (1, 21.55) the eighth sphere is unmistakably identified with 
that of the fixed stars. 

® Paradiso, xx, 70-87. 





ROUSSEAU IN RUSSIAN 


ROUSSEAU IN RUSSIAN: ADDITIONS TO SENELIER 


Jean Sénelier’s Bibliographie générale des cwuvres de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau indicates very incompletely the extent of Rus- 
sian translations of Rousseau. No bibliography, Sénelier says, is 
ever “terminated.” His statement is specially applicable to a 
bibliography hardy enough to attempt documentation of so inter- 
national a literary figure as Rousseau. The task is such a formida- 
ble one that Sénelier is to be commended for the excellence of his 
single-handed achievement, in spite of the inevitable lacunae. This 
list of addenda to Sénelier undoubtedly does not exhaust the re- 
mainder of Rousseau’s Russian bibliography. It is offered so 
that it may in its turn serve as a point of departure for future 
investigation. 

As far as is possible, a reference to one of the standard Russian 
bibliographies? is substituted for the description of individual 
items. The order of Rousseau’s works is that chosen by Sénelier. 
For each translation the date of the edition is given, followed 


usually by the source and the entry number: 


Le Devin du Village: Sénelier 237 is open to question. His ultimate 
source is William Coxe, who reported seeing a performance of Le Devin 
du Village at the Foundling Hospital in Moscow in 1778.* However, an 
opera by Kerzelli and Maikov with the same name and subject matter had 
been popularly acclaimed on its presentation in 1777.4 Since Coxe gave only 
the title of the work, its authorship cannot be positively attributed. The 
Devin du Village of which a “ printed copy” was deposited at the Imperial 
Theatre in St. Petersburg (November 1797 7?) is certainly Rousseau’s.* But 
is it a translation into Russian? The two compositions attributed to 


? Paris, 1949. 

* These sources are V. S. Sopikov, Opyt rossiiskoi bibliografii, red. V. N. 
Pogozhin, St. Petersburg, 1904/06 (abbreviated Sop); N. A. Rubakin, 
Sredi kniga, Moscow, 1911 (abbreviated Rub) ; and the periodical Knizhnaya 
Letopis (abbreviated KL). 

* William Coxe, Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden and Denmark, London, 
1802, 1, 388. 

*R. Aloys Mooser, Operas, intermezzos .. . joués en Russie durant le 
XVIII¢ siécle, Geneva, 1945, p. 39; M. S. Pekelis, [storia russkoi musyki, 
Moscow-Leningrad, 1940, 1, 134. 

*Arkhiv direktsii imperatorskikh teatrov, St. Petersburg, 1892, 11, 203. 
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Rousseau by Sopikov (5514 and 5514 C) are obviously the Ceinture Magique 
of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. Sénelier (2329) makes the same error. 

Pygmalion: 1779 Sop 3424. 

Discours sur les sciences et les arts: 1768* Sop 9642; 1787 Sop 9643; 
1792 Sop 10014; 1866 (infra, Collected Works). 

Observations de J.-J. Rousseau sur la Réponse qui a été faite & son 
Discours: 1866 (infra, Collected Works). 

Discours sur V économie politique: 1777 Sop 11346; 1787 Sop 2871. 

Discours sur la vertu la plus necessaire aux héros: 1170 Sop 9553. 

Julie ou la Nouvelle Héloise: 1769 Sop 6870; 1792 Sop 6871; 1803/04, 
1820/21 Sop 6872; 1892 Rub 3145. 

Du Contrat Social: 1938 KL 6016. The 1882 Confessions (Sénelier 1890) 
was projected as an edition of the Social Contract, but “ circumstances” 
forced the change, according to the foreword.’ 

Emile ou de l'éducation: 1779 Sop 3728; 1800, 1820 Sop 3729; 1807 Sop 
12730; 1866 (infra, Collected Works) ; 1899 Rub 5999; 1911 KL 7059.° 

Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard: 1770(%) Sop 9494; 1801 Sop 
2361; 1802, 1822 Sop 9075; 1903 Rub 3144. 

Les Confessions: 1797 Sop 4685; 1898 Rub 3142; 1901 Rub 3143; 1914 
KL 9986; 1939 KL 2358. M. Rozanov and D. Gorbov published a translation 
in Moscow in 1949. What Sénelier (1890) describes as the 1882 volume of 
extracts contains only the Confessions. Similarly, of the 1904 Collected 
Works (Sénelier 1973) only the Confessions was released. 

Réveries du promeneur solitaire: 1800 Sop 3729; 1802, 1822 Sop 9075; 
1939 KL 2358. The Réveries is included in the 1949 Confessions. 

Eatrait du Projet de paiw perpétuelle: 1771 Sop 11107. 

Lettre & M. de Voltaire (August 18, 1756): 1802 Sop 2588; 1809 Sop 
2589. 

Lettres sur la botanique: 1783 Sop 8144 C. 

Le Lévite d Ephraim: 1802 Sop 8662. 

Collections of Pensées: 1803 Sop 6366; 1801/02 Sop 6366C; 1801, 1822 
Sop 3517; 1804 Sop 6366 C. Sopikov 2268 C On Happiness, from the Works 
of J. J. Rousseau, (Moscow, 1781) perhaps belongs in this class. 

Collected Works: 1866. Three volumes were announced for publication, 


* Sopikov credits either 1767 or 1768, but the Library of Congress copy 
reads 1768. G. B. Vernadskii in Russkoe Masonstvo v Tsarstovanie 
Ekateriny II, Petrograd, 1917, p. 116 suggests another edition dated 1776. 

* The first complete Russian translation of the Social Contract is that 
of 1906 (Sénelier 746). Surprisingly, Bulgarian translations were per- 
mitted as early as 1887 and 1896. Both are unrecorded by Sénelier, but 
see A. Teodorov-Balan, Bulgarski knigopis za sto godini, Sofia, 1909, 
10580, 10581. 

* Both the Great and Little Soviet Encyclopedia list a 1913 edition of 
the Emile which I have not been able to find cited elsewhere. 
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but apparently only the first was released.* This volume, styled “The 
Theory of Education,” contains Emile, a résumé of the contents of La 
Nouvelle Héloise and a translation in full of one letter, seven letters by 
Rousseau including that to the ex-King of Poland, the First Discourse, 
and two Russian contributions on the problem of breast-feeding. 

Lettre @ Malesherbes: 1802, 1822 Sop 9075. 


This note has listed only editions of Rousseau unrecorded by 
Sénelier, although the temptation is strong to call attention to the 
existence in Russian translation of such components of the Rous- 
seau legend as Thiébaut’s Voyage a Vile des peupliers. Similarly, 
the customary bibliographic detail of editors, publishers, and trans- 
lators has largely been sacrificed for brevity and clarity. The 
omission is to be regretted because the story of the diffusion of 
Rousseauism in Russia is a rich and meaningful one. One of 
Rousseau’s first publishers was Novikov, leader of Russian Masonry, 
and one of his first translators, Paul Potemkin, brother of Cathe- 
rine’s favorite. The abridgement of the Confessions published in 
1939 was actually written in a St. Petersburg prison by the liberal 
Chernyshevskii in 1863; the 1904 Confessions is the only volume 
which appeared of the Collected Works planned by Nikolai Ber- 
dyaev, later the philosopher of religious orthodoxy. A complete 
bibliographic history of Rousseau in Russia would contribute sig- 
nificantly to the evaluation of his influence on European thought. 


Lronarp N. Breck 
Library of Congress 





A NEW BAUDELAIRE LETTER 


In none of his edited correspondence of this period does Baude- 
laire reveal the utter exasperation he apparently felt at the time of 
his quarrel with Eugéne Crépet. While other letters to his mother 
or to Crépet himself seem just as complaining or defiant, none gives 
such an impression of frustration and helplessness as this one. 

The present letter was written on or before May 15, 1860, i.e. 
fairly soon after the disagreement between Baudelaire and Crépet 


*V. I. Mezhov, Russkaya istoricheskaya bibliografiya za 1865-1876, St. 
Petersburg, 1896, 63,000. 


3 
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arose. Baudelaire’s first complaint, so far as we know, may be 
found in his letter to Crépet written about April 10, 1860," and it 
had to do with the essays Baudelaire was writing for Crépet’s an- 
thology: Poétes frangais (They first appeared in La Revue fan- 
taisiste in 1861 and now constitute the “ Réflexions sur quelques-uns 
de mes contemporains ” series in L’Art romantique). 

Philoxéne Boyer was the recipient of this letter. Two other pub- 
lished letters of Baudelaire were also addressed to him; ? in this 
instance, however, it will be noted that references to “mon cher 
lyrique” are lacking (It was this beginning that had caused some 
to wonder whether the letters were really intended for Boyer). 


Monsieur Philoxéne Boyer 
111 Rue du Bac, [Postmark:] 15 Mai 60 


Paris. 


Mon cher Boyer, mon livre,* qui n’est pas broché, & ce qu’il semble, va 
paraitre. Un livre nouveau est toujours une occasion de revoir les gens 
qu’on n’a pas vus depuis longtemps; c’est vous dire que je pourrai dire 
aux personnes qui peuvent vous étre utiles tout ce que je pense de vous. 
Vous savez de qui je veux parler, si vos projets sont encore les mémes. 

A mon tour, je vous demande un service, un service bizarre. IL FAUT, 
sans que vous ayez l’air d’étre inspiré par moi, que vous laviez magistrale- 
ment la téte de Crépet. Je suis fou, ahuri, harassé. “Ce commencement 
est commun, trivial, inutile d’ailleurs; il ne faut pas consacrer tant 
d’espace & un tel, puisque vous en avez consacré si peu a tel autre (c’est 
sa faute). Vous dites & celui-ci une impertinence (c’est au contraire un 
compliment) &c ... & ... &e ... & ... &... Me... Me... &... 
Be 2.0 GD o00 OO ace GD nee” 

J’ai déja, pour lui complaire, abimé trois notices. Il parait que TOUTES 
sont & refaire. Or, je les ai déj& retouchées TROIS FoIs. Tout cela est 
pour avoir l’air de n’étre pas un bourgeois; c’est cette vanité qui le pousse 
& torturer des gens qui savent lire et écrire. Je viens d’échapper 4 la 
nécessité d’une querelle avec De Calonne* dont la sottise est plus aigre, 
mais moins opinidtre. Je vous répéte que je suis las. 

Vous vous souvenez de ce que je vous ai dit: d’autres seraient moins 
honnétes que moi; mais par Malassis, par ma mére, par mes amis, par 
Dieu ou par le Diable, je trouverai le Moyen de recracher, & la face de cet 
imbécile, l’argent d’ot il croit tirer son droit. Encore exigerai-je, comme 


1 Baudelaire, @uvres Complétes (Edition Conard), Correspondance géné- 
rale, 11, 81-84. 
® Ibid., 1, 338-339 and 340. 


® Les Paradis artificiels. 
*In a letter to Poulet-Malassis dated May 20, 1860, Baudelaire wrote, 


concerning Calonne: “ J’ai failli avoir avec lui un duel.” (Jbid., m1, 121.) 
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indemnité, que les ouvriers composent pour moi un placard de chacun de 
mes articles. 

Parlez de cela & Babon, si vous le voyez. Pas un mot 4 Asselineau. 
Je me suis déja plaint, et il me répete toujours que je suis un lache. 
Cependant ce n’est pas ma faute, & moi, si le Crépet s’acharne sur moi 
plus que sur un autre. 

Tout & vous. Mes respects affectueux 4 Madame Boyer. 


Ch. Baudelaire 


Détail comique: il croit que je lui ai joué une farce en faisant un Pétrus 
Borel. Il croit que Borel est un bouffon indigne de figurer dans la collec- 
tion Crépet. Quant 4 la valeur de circonstance, chose 4 lui inconnue.— 
Plus rien qu’un mot, sans malice: tirez-moi du buisson ot vous m’avez 
jeté. 

J’ai appris que récemment, dans un repas de camarades, il avait, inter 
pocula, introduit la dignité politique. Sans doute, c’est risible; mais ici 
le principe est analogue, avec des résultats plus fatigants. I] est contre 
sa dignité de supposer qu’un travail est bien fait, qui n’a pas été fait 
par lui. Entre vous et moi, Mon cher, toutes les confidences sont bonnes 
et permises. Je vous dis sérieusement: protégez-moi. D’ailleurs, au ton 


de cette lettre, vous reconnaitrez mes nerfs. 
C.B. 


Lzon 8S. Rovuprez 
The Pennsylvania State College 





MAUPASSANT AND GISELE D’ESTOC: A WARNING 


La Revue des Deux Mondes published in its August 1, 1950, 
number a piece by Pierre Borel entitled “ Une Amie Intime de Guy 
de Maupassant ” in which M. Borel with cavalier omniscience recon- 
structs an alleged visit to Maupassant’s apartment by a siren identi- 
fied as “ Giséle,” and in which the reader is presented with a half- 
dozen “lettres inédites ” supposedly written by Maupassant to the 
lady in question. According to Pierre Borel’s introductory remarks, 
these letters 


couvrent souvent plusieurs feuillets d’une belle écriture fiére, déliée. Dans 
ces lettres, nows retrouvons les phrases brillantes, profondes ou améres: 
quelques-unes des plus belles pages insoupconnées de l’écrivain. C’est le 
plus saisissant portrait de Guy de Maupassant tracé par lui-méme.* 


To begin with, these letters are not “inédites”; they first ap- 


* Revue des Deux Mondes, ler aout, 1950, p. 485. 
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peared in a volume published several years ago by Pierre Borel him- 
self.2, Furthermore, the entire piece as published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes constitutes pages 60-91 of that volume. 

Pierre Borel first associated Giséle d’Estoc’s name with the author 
of Bel Ami in 1939, when he published in the June number of Les 
Oeuvres Libres her alleged “Cahier d’Amour.”* Auriant imme- 
diately challenged the authenticity of the document in a series of 
articles in the Mercure de France,* citing apparent sources, and 
concluded as follows: “Le Cahier d’Amour de Mile X ... m’a 
tout ’air d’une mystification, sinon d’une supercherie.”* Impres- 
sive as they were, however, Auriant’s conjectures were circumstan- 
tial, they lacked the impact of direct evidence. That evidence we 
can now produce. The culprit is clearly caught “la main dans le 
sac.” His documents can now be branded for what they are. 

The “Cahier d’Amour,” published by Pierre Borel as Giséle 
d’Estoc’s “confidences inédites,” contains two pages of reminis- 
cences which the same Pierre Borel had published twelve years pre- 
viously, ascribing them then to Léon Fontaine, one of Maupassant’s 
closest friends. The lines we cite below are merely representative 
of over fifty such lines in the two works indicated. 


Pierre Borel, Le Destin Tragigue de Giséle d’Estoc, “Le Cahier d’Amour”, 
Guy de Maupassant, Paris, Editions in Les Oeuvres Libres, juin 1939, 
de France, 1927, pp. 58-61: pp. 76-78: 

Je me souviens de quel ton gouail- Je me souviens de quel ton 
leur, un soir aprés diner, il me  gouailleur, un soir aprés diner, il 
glissa & Voreille, en me désignant me glissa dans Jl’oreille, en me 
un banquier parisien bien connu: désignant un banquier parisien bien 
“Hein! a-t-il une bonne g... de  connu: “ Hein! a-t-il une bonne g... 
financier?” Ce doit é@tre avec la de financier!” Ce doit étre avec 
méme malice railleuse que Voltaire, la méme malice railleuse que Vol- 
un jour qu’on lui demandait de  taire, un jour qu’on lui demandait 
raconter une histoire de brigand, de raconter une histoire de brigand, 
commenga ainsi: “Il était une fois commenga ainsi: “II était une fois 
un fermier général . . .” et n’alla un fermier général . . .” et n’alla 
pas plus loin. pas plus loin. 





* Pierre Borel, Maupassant et V’Androgyne. Paris, Editions du Livre 
Moderne, Collection Selection, 1944. 

* Which in turn constitutes pp. 154-197 of Maupassant et l’Androgyne 
referred to above. 
* Mercure de France, 293: 487-500; 294: 240-247, 510-512, 759-760. 
* Ibid., 15 juillet 1939, p. 500. 








—— 





MAUPASSANT AND GISELE D’ESTOC 


On a bien dit aussi qu’il étalait 
avec ostentation une argenterie ar- 
moriée. Fallait-il done qu’il cachat 
son argenterie de famille? Etait-ce 
en faire parade que de s’en servir? 

N’a-t-on pas écrit qu’il avait une 
couronne dans la coiffe de son 
chapeau, et qu’il se faisait appeler 
“Monsieur le marquis” par son 
valet de chambre? 

Frangois rit et hausse les épaules 
quand on lui rapporte tous ces 
racontars. 
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On a bien dit aussi qu’il étalait 
avec ostentation une argenterie ar- 
moriée. Fallait-il done qu’il cachat 
son argenterie de famille? Etait-ce 
en faire parade que de s’en servir? 
N’a-t-on pas écrit qu’il avait une 
couronne dans la coiffe de son 
chapeau et qu’il se faisait appeler 
“Monsieur le Marquis” par son 
valet de chambre? Celui-ci rit et 
hausse les épaules quand on lui 
rapporte ces racontars. 


Who is the author of the above lines—Léon Fontaine, Giséle 


d’Estoc, or Pierre Borel? 
d’Amour? ” 


Who is the author of “Le Cahier 
Who wrote the forty-two letters that appear over 


Maupassant’s name in Maupassant et l’Androgyne? 


Bard College 


ArTINE ARTINIAN 





TWO STONES AND ONE BIRD; A BIRD LORE 
ALLUSION IN CALDERON 


In Calderén’s comedia El Astrélogo fingido a young lady, while 
hesitatingly granting a nocturnal rendezvous to her lover, requests 
the latter’s vigilance and faithfulness, lest he be seen by spying 
neighbors or jeopardize her honor by divulging their secret love. 
The young man emphasizes his dependability with respect to both 
points by means of the following simile: 

Yo seré 
El ave que el viento rompe 
Con una piedra en el pié 
Y otra en el pico, advirtiendo 
Que soy vigilante y fiel.? 


There are in Pliny’s Natural History several passages describing 
how birds either weigh themselves down with ballast in order to 
steady their flight and more efficiently cleave the wind (“el viento 
rompe ”) or hold a stone in their claw to remain awake. E. g.: 


*Don Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Obras, BAE, vit (Madrid, 1944), 
p. 575a. 
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Certum est Pontum transvolaturas primum omnium angustias petere 
inter duo promunturia Criumetopon et Carabim, mox saburra stabiliri. 
Cum medium transierint, abici lapillos e pedibus, cum attigerint continen- 
tem, et e gutture harenam. [Book 10, ch. 23 (30), par. 60; italics mine].? 


and: 


{Grues] excubias habent nocturnis temporibus lapillum pede sustinentes, 
qui laxatus somno et decidens diligentiam coarguat. Ceterae dormiunt 
capite subter alam condito alternis pedibus insistentes. Dux erecto providet 
collo ac praedicit. [Book 10, ch. 23 (30), par. 59; italics mine]. 


It seems, however, that the true and complete source for Calderén’s 


lines is to be found in two passages from Plutarch’s Moralia, one 
De sollertia animalium (967 B,C) the other De garrulitate (510 


A, B), which translated read: 


And as for the geese, they being afraid of the eagles, every time they 
cross the mountain Taurus, carry great stones in their mouths, to the end 
that by that means (as it were) bridling their gaggling tongues, they may 
cross the mountain in silence, without alarming their enemies. 

Extraordinary also is the caution which the cranes observe in their 
flight. For they fly, when the wind is very high and the air very tem- 
pestuous, not as in fair weather, all afront or in manner of the half-moon; 
but forming a triangular body, with the sharp angle of that figure they 
penetrate the wind that ruffles round about them, and by that means 
preserve their order unbroken. On the other side, when they fall upon the 
ground, those that are upon the night-watch stand with the whole weight 
of their bodies upon one leg, holding a stone in the claw of the other foot. 
For the holding of the stone keeps them awake for a long time together, 
and wakes them again with the noise of the fall if they happen to drop 
asleep. (Italics mine) .* 


The italicized words in the passage above clearly indicate that 
both Plutarch and Calderén enumerate and associate identical 
images and details, namely those of preserving a faithful silence, 
maintaining vigilance, and penetrating the wind, with the excep- 
tion that Calderén attributes to one bird two characteristics attri- 
buted by Plutarch to geese and cranes respectively. 


Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 
U.S. Army 





* Cf. also ibid., Book 10, ch. 23 (33), par. 69, where Pliny describes how 
the otis takes up small stones or fills his throat with sand in order to 
ballast himself as he flies. 

* Plutarch’s Morals, ed. William W. Goodwin, Vol v (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1874), p. 175. 





HOODLUM 


HOODLUM 


Since the material contained in the note on the origin of the 
word Hooptum (MLN, Feb. 1935) has apparently enjoyed gen- 
eral acceptance, it is incumbent upon us to report the recent dis- 
covery in American Notes and Queries (Vol. 8, p. 39; Nov. 28, 
1891) of an earlier article which sets forth simply and correctly 
the morphological and to some extent semantological features of the 
etymology of this word. Although this earlier note does not con- 
cern itself with the history of the new American word, it did clearly 
state the true nature of its origin at a time when most fantastic 
theories and beliefs were being advanced, both here and in England, 
in an endeavor to solve this question. So, now, after the passing 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the enunciation of the true origin 
of the word Hooptum by Mr. George Gessner of New Orleans 
(Professor at H. Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University( ?)), 
his fellow townsman requests that public acknowledgment be made 
of the previous discovery by the earlier Orleanian of this etymology 
which the more recent searcher, without ever having heard of Pro- 
fessor Gessner and his article, likewise detected and subsequently 
caused to be published in Modern Language Notes some fifteen 
years ago. 

Joun T. KRUMPELMANN 

Louisiana State University 





THE RELATION OF GERMANIC FOLK CUSTOM AND 
RITUAL TO EALUSCERWEN (Beowulf 769) 
Dryhtsele dynede; Denum eallum weard, 


ceasterbuendum, cenra gehwylcum, 
eorlum ealuscerwen.... 


The unique and much discussed “ealuscerwen” is interpreted 
in strikingly diverse ways: (1) “deprivation of ale” (Chambers, 


*Cf. e.g. Notes and Queries, London, Eighth Series, “ Hoodlumism, its 
meaning and derivation,” iii. 449; iv. 17, 157, 274, 337; v. 113; viETA,d 
meaning and derivation,” 111, 449; Iv, 17, 157, 274, 337; v, 113; v1, 276, 
477. (June 10, 1893—Dec. 15, 1894.) and American Notes and Queries, 
Philadelphia, vir, 156 (January 23, 1892). 
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Hoops, Wyatt, Liebermann, Schucking, Crawford), (2) “bitter 
and fateful drink” (Klaeber, Bugge, Holthausen), (3) “ acidity 
or indigestion ” (Cosijn, Sedgefield, von Greinberger), (4) “ mixed 
or poorer quality wine (Kock), (5) “future renewal of feasting ” 
(Imelmann). All except Imelmann agree, however, that the word 
carries a transferred connotation of unpleasantness, bitterness, even 
terror. 

In studying the context of “ ealuscerwen ” I became impressed 
by the sense that here as in like instances, e.g., the fight with 
Grendel’s dam, the bystanders appeared to be passively waiting, 
resigned to the acceptance of whatever fate might have in store for 
the combatants, and in consequence, for themselves, In following 
out this clue I hit upon what may be a more feasible explanation 
of the much-discussed crux. 

From ancient to comparatively modern times intoxicating liquors 
were commonly believed to contain some mystically potent sub- 
stance, derived, as was thought, from supernatural sources. Feasts 
to the gods, birth and death rituals, all were alike marked by solemn 
drafts. Healths were drunk not only to the living, but also to dead 
persons, the inference being always that in some occult way the 
liquor was connected with the Giver of death and life, of fortune 
and misfortune. 

The mystic implications of the drinking of beer and mead are 
clearly set forth in the Elder Edda (Second Lay of Gudrun).’ 
Sigdrifa, a Valkyrie, has just been awakened by Sigurd from the 
enchantment laid upon her by Odin. She exclaims: “ Beer I bear 
to thee, column * of battle! with might mingled and with bright 
glory; *tis full of song, of potent incantations, and joyous dis- 
courses.” Runes, mystic symbols, declares the Valkyrie, “ were 
inscribed and mingled with the sacred mead, and sent on distant 
ways: they are with the Aesir, they are with the Alfar, some with 
the wise Vanir, some human beings have them. Those are bok-runes, 
and all ol-runes, and precious magin-(power) runes, for those who 
can, without confusion or corruption, turn them to his welfare. 
Use, if thou hast understood them, until the powers perish.” 

Among all Germanic tribes, furthermore, ale was conventionally 
a sacrificial drink, a use inherited from the time when the gods of 
fertility were the only ones worshipped, “The sacrificers hallowed 


* Thorpe trans. (1907), 181-3. * Lit. “apple-tree” (note by Thorpe). 
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the ale with the sign of the hammer and recited the formulas which 
each cup’s purpose and content required.” ® 

Even the day-by-day drinking of liquors such as beer, ale, and 
mead has always been associated among the Germanic peoples with 
a certain feeling for ceremonial and religious tradition. To be sure, 
among the common folk, particularly, drinking may often seem to 
have taken place without any special thought of its deeper signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, such significance was, at an earlier day, perhaps 
but rarely lost sight of, certainly never at the crucial moments of 
life. Beer was drunk to welcome a guest or to speed him on his 
way ; there was the baptismal beer, the betrothal and marriage beers, 
and funeral beer. The truce or peace proclaimd at ancient feasts 
was called a “ beer-peace,” and the occasion “ beer-days.” The 
solidarity of north European gilds in mediaeval times was dependent 
upon antique beer-drinking rites. New members were admitted 
only upon drinking a ceremonial draft, and those members who had 
to do with providing the drink held an especially honored position. 
In ancient days when a new member entered the family or tribal 
group, a boot was placed beside the centrally located beer container, 
and the liquor had to be drunk out of the sacred ox-horns reserved 
for such solemn purposes.* 

On formal occasions, ceremonial drinking took place after the 
meal proper. A strict order of drink ritual was prescribed. The 
horn was first handed to the most illustrious of the group, who, 
pronouncing a benediction over it, drank, and handed it to the next 
below him in position, and so on around the circle. The omission 
of any member in line was considered a gross insult to him. During 
the ceremonial drinking no one was allowed to leave the table. The 
horn had to be passed in clockwise fashion. A certain number of 
rounds were specifically set forth, at least two, often three. These 
rounds were drunk to Germanic gods, or, later, to saints or biblical 
personages.® 

The hostess had an especially revered position, since she served 
at least the first cup, as did for instance the queen at the feast in 
Hrothgar’s hall before Beowulf’s fight with Grendel. A gnomic 


* Haakon Shetelig and Hjalmar Falk: Scandinavian Archaeology (1937), 
425. 

‘Vilhelm Grénbech: The Culture of the Teutons (1909-12) (German 
trans.), 1, 116 ff. 

5 Ibid. 
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saying has it: “In man shall flourish war, the deed of prowess; 
yet the woman shall be high in honor among men, in the mead hall 
of comrades first to greet the ruler, to hand to the king the drinking- 
horn.” * 

While commoners adhered to these rigid ceremonial requirements 
only on gala occasions, meals at the royal court were always subject 
to such traditional law. Drinking at Hrothgar’s court, for example, 
appears therefore to have been hardly ever less than solemn ; indeed 
it is possible, says Grénbech, that the divine presence was believed 
to be immediately perceivable there as long as the drinking was in 
progress. Beowulf thus began his campaign against Grendel by a 
solemn beer-drinking. Hrothgar says to him: “Seat yourself at 
the beer-drinking, show manly deeds among men as your mood 
urges.” Every beginning was, among the Germanic peoples, to be 
hallowed with beer drinking, so this cleansing of Heorot.’ 

With these facts in mind, it is difficult, I believe, to continue 
to interpret “ ealuscerwen ” in the conventional manner. If drinkirg 
was a solemn ceremonial associated with the most sacred events of 
human life, then beer, ale, or mead can hardly be considered mere 
intoxicants whose deprivation should be feared or whose possible 
bitterness is a merely temporal phenomenon, It would seem as 
though a more comprehensive and profound meaning should be 
assigned, one connected with religious emotion and solemnity of 
mood, Beowulf was no mere man to the Danes or even to his own 
men; he was a hero, and akin to the gods. What could be more 
natural, therefore, than that when the first sounds of conflict 
between these super- and sub-human individuals came to the ears 
of the Danes, a species of religious awe should fall upon them, a 
feeling similar to that which they had been accustomed to feel when 
the cup was passed in the great hall, and divinity itself was per- 
ceptible to the more sensitive ? 

Could we then not read the much-discussed “ ealuscerwen ” as 
simply “ale-serving” received by the Danes with suitable awe, 
tempered with resignation toward whatever the fates might have 
in store for them? ® 

HENRY WINFRED SPLITTER 

Venice, Calif. 





* Maxims, I, 83 ff. * Grénbech, op. cit. 
* Bosworth and Toller read it simply “ serving.” 
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The Making of the “ Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan Studies. 
By Ernest Hatcu WILkins. Roma: Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 423. 


Prof. Wilkins’ volume is made up of twenty-six chapters, twenty 
of which are articles previously published and in a number of 
instances subjected to different degrees of revision. 

In the first chapter, “ Peregrinus Ubique,” one of the most 
striking aspects of Petrarch’s biography, his restless, roving spirit, 
is graphically brought out in outline form. Next we have a long 
chapter on “ The Coronation of Petrarch,” illustrative of another 
prominent aspect, the Florentine’s thirst for glory. His wreathing, 
quite a spectacular event, took place in Rome on April 8, 1341. In 
this absorbing and exhaustive study the reasons prompting Pe- 
trarch’s desire to be crowned are analyzed. They go back to his 
childhood, at which time the desire was perhaps re-enforced by 
knowledge of the coronation of Mussato. Later it was further 
strengthened by the poet’s acquaintance with the tradition of the 
Capitoline contests of ancient Rome and his association of the idea 
of the Lawrea with the name of Laura. As to his fitness to receive 
the laurel, we learn that it was based more on promise than on 
performance, since he had written little up to this occasion either in 
Latin or in Italian. The coronation is then described in detail and 
a summary of the oration is given. Ch. m1, “Cardinal Petrus 
Bertrandi, Zanobi da Strada and Petrarch,” is a brief discussion of 
a passage in the Relatio of Johannes Porta connected with the 
coronation of Charles IV in 1355. It deals with a meeting between 
Bertrandi and Petrarch in Milan and is of interest “not only as 
affording a fixed point in the biography of Petrarch, and giving 
further evidence of his fame, but also as reporting a conversation in 
which Petrarch developed his favorite theme of the ‘ prerogatives ’ 
of Italy.” 

However, the central nucleus of the book as implied by the fore- 
part of its titl. is The Making of the Canzoniere. . . . It is in this 
section, chs, 1v-1x, that the growth of the famous song-book is un- 
folded from the first reference collection, 1336-38, and the first 
(reconstructed) form of the Canzoniere, to the fourth reference col- 
lection (1366-68) and the ninth and final form of the Canzoniere, 
1373-74. Not only are the chronological limits fixed for all these 
phases, the constitution of each group of poems and the order of 
the individual compositions are also established. Conclusions are 
reached by induction and deduction applied to transcription dates 
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and cancellations in Vat, Lat. 3196 (Petrarch’s work-sheets), the 
nature of the ink employed in the manuscripts, peculiarities in the 
script, the contents and sequence of poems and other types of evi- 
dence. The great mass of minutiae involved in the discussions is 
presented with admirable clarity; it is difficult to detect any serious 
flaws in argumentation. As proof of the scientific soundness of the 
critic’s findings we may, incidentally, cite the study of Arnaldo 
Foresti, one of the most outstanding and reliable of Petrarchan 
scholars, entitled “Il Primo Nucleo del Canzoniere” (Convivium, 
Iv, 1932, 321-43). His investigation, coinciding in subject-matter 
with Chapter v, “ Petrarch’s First Collection of his Rime,” has 
resulted in the presentation of a very similar general thesis. 

Though placed in different sections, there are several other 
chapters which also appear to bear some relation to The Making of 
the Canzoniere. ... They are Ch. x, “ The Uses of 3196,” Ch. xtv, 
“Toward the Discovery of Early Texts of the Poems contained in 
the Canzoniere,” Ch. xvi, “ The Circulation of Petrarch’s Rime 
during his Lifetime,” and Ch. xx11, “The Chronology of the 
Canzoniere.” 

It is rare even in our day for a writer to be able to provide 
posterity with such rich documentation, which, on careful study, so 
thoroughly reveals the various stages in the formation of his 
masterpiece. 

Valuable facts on the numerous manuscripts and printed versions 
of the Rerum Vulgarium Fragmenta and The Triumphs are fur- 
nished in Ch. x1, “ Manuscripts of the Chigi Form of the Can- 
zoniere,” Ch. x11, “ Manuscripts of the Canzoniere and Triumphs in 
American Libraries,” Ch. xm, “A Classification of the Manu- 
scripts of the Canzoniere,” Ch. xv, “The Separation of Canzoni 
and Sonnets in Petrarchan Manuscripts and Editions,” Ch. xv1, 
“On Certain Manuscripts of Petrarchan Rime,” Ch, xxtv, “The 
Quattrocento Editions of the Canzoniere and the Triumphs,” Ch. 
xxv, “ The Separate Quattrocento Editions of the Triumphs.” Un- 
doubtedly, the most valuable of the chapters listed is XIII, con- 
taining a classification of ninety-nine Canzoniere-manuscripts into 
four families and sub-classifications within these families, Nu- 
merically speaking, the greatest popularity was enjoyed by the 
Malatesta and Vatican families. 

Ch. xviit, “ Notes on Certain Poems,” concerns the influence of 
Propertius’ elegy, Haec certe deserta loca . . . upon the famous 
sonnet, Solo e pensoso . . . , the use of iocalia in the Rerum, Can- 
zoniere adaptations in Boccaccio’s Filostrato, the enueg and plazer 
in Né per sereno ciel ... and the identification of the elegy, 
Laurus amena, as the carmen referred to in the Secretum. In 
“Cauutus Troili,’ Ch. xrx, we learn that C“.aucer’s imitation of 
S’Amor noné... Ifnoloveis ... ,in Troilus and Criseyde, was 
based upon the Chigi or final text of the Canzoniere, and about the 
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ways in which the poem might have come to the Englishman’s 
knowledge. Chs. xx and x111, “On the Dates of Certain Letters,” 
and “ The Chronology of the Familiares and the Seniles,” furnish 
materials supplementary to Prof. Wilkins’ The Prose Letters of 
Petrarch (New York, 8. F. Vanni, 1951). “A Chronolgical Con- 
spectus of the Writings of Petrarch,” Ch. xxi, divides the author’s 
writings into periods and supplies specific or probable dates 
wherever possible. A glance at the conspectus conveniently gives us 
the information as to where Petrarch was at a given time and what 
he was writing. Finally, “ Vellutello’s Map of Vaucluse and the 
Carte de Tendre,’ Ch. xxvi, shows the possible indebtedness of Mlle 
de Scudéry to the Italian’s pictorial map. 

Prof. Wilkius’ volume is Cistinctly a major contribution to Pe- 
trarchan studies. It provides those interested in “the Father of 
Humanism ” with a vast storehouse of significant data and future 
biographers with a solid authoritative basis for their discussions. 


JosEPH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 





An Analysis of Pietro Alighteri’s Commentary on the Divine 
Comedy. By JoHN Pavut Bowpen. New York, 1951. 
Columbia University Diss. 


The first chapter presents a biography of the commentator, con- 
structed from all the many extant documents. The second discusses 
the manuscripts and the three versions of the commentary (two of 
which differ from that of the only printed edition by Nannucci, 
Florence, 1845), the date of composition and the controversy over 
its authorship, confirming the attribution to Pietro. Cesareo’s con- 
tribution, in his edition of the Vita Nuova, is not mentioned. The 
commentary is described and compared to others of the fourteenth 
century, and Dr. Bowden offers good emendations of the text, sup- 
plementary to those made by Nannucci. Pietro’s “Concepts of 
Fortune, Fate and Providence ” occupy the third chapter because of 
the space he devotes to this subject, perhaps, as Mr. Bowden con- 
jectures, to defend his father against the accusation of determinism. 
It was a burning question in more than one sense, as poor Cecco 
D’Ascoli, who accused Dante, found to his own misfortune. The 
fourth chapter illustrates the commentator’s wide knowledge of 
Latin authors and mythology. The myths arise from natural and 
historical events, and are then used symbolically. Pietro’s quota- 
tions and mention of sources are careless; his repetitions of what 
Dante says (p. 56 e.g.) might have been omitted. 
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He was fond of popular etymologies, sometimes derived from 
well-known sources. We are given samples and a list of them in 
the first section of the interesting fifth chapter on “ Medieval 
Culture.” The other sections deal with geographical and scientific 
information, and with remarks about persons an] unusual words, 
Mr. Bowden picks out numerous items that are singular, such as the 
names of the days of the week, or controversial, like the Veltro, or 
historically interesting such as the identity of Beatrice. As to the 
Montecchi and Cappelletti, the article by Professor Olin Moore in 
Speculum, July, 1930, should have been mentioned: his book, The 
Legend of Romeo and Juliet probably came too late. Pietro’s 
“ Symbolism,” illustrated in the last chapter, is elaborate. The 
four senses, which his father reduced to two, literal and allegorical, 
in the letter to Can Grande, are seven for his son, and Pietro’s 
interpretations, when they are not simple and obvious, are dull and 
far-fetched. The three ladies who bestir themselves for the rescue of 
Dante at the beginning of the Inferno are natural philosophy, 
mathematics and theology. 

Equipped with accurate references in many notes, a good Bibliog- 
raphy and an Index, this dissertation is a useful piece of work, 
the result of long and honest labour, not without original thought 
where the author found scope for it. 

A few oversights :—P. 24: “ Vernon’s dedication of the work to 
Pope Gregory XVI,...” The dedication is to “Un illustre 
Camaldolese ” who is not the Pope. P. 25: “ Here also the author 
calls himself the son of Dante, ...” True of the Ashburnham ms. 
but not of the Barberinian. P. 45: “ Whatever object it sees etc.” 
to the end of the paragraph. These words are not Marco Lombardo’s. 
Pietro is taking them from Convivio Iv, xii, 16-17. Pp. 58 and 78: 
“on Mt. Ida” instead of in Mt. Ida. P. 78: “he could not see the 
bottom of the objects,...” Not “of the objects” (Piccarda or 
Costanza) but of “ aquarum ” in which “ postillae” are seen, P. 
81: “ This occurs especially at the equinox ” for at the equator. P. 
100: “The historical, which tells of the events of history” for 


the events in the story. 2% 
. E. SHaw 


Toronto 





The Symbolist Movement. By KENNETH CORNELL. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France), 1951. Pp. viii, 217. $3.00. 

The statement on the dust-jacket of this most recent of many 


current works on the Symbolist movement promises a treatment 
“in precise chronological order,” and although the author does not 
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repeat this claim specifically in his text, he does in his preface 
stress “ points of reference as to time,” a neglect of which has, he 
implies, vitiated much of the work done on the Symbolist poets. 
The author’s epitomizing sentence, although somewhat ambiguous, 
implies that all judgments and attitudes other than those of the 
period itself will be excluded: “ The present volume is an endeavor 
to trace the movement from its source rather than from the view- 
point of our outlook today.” Historiographically the conception is 
interesting and valid; unfortunately, the author fails to live up to 
his principle, since he introduces ad lib the opinions of himself and 
others not of the period, and, further, “ editorializes ” many of his 
summaries of critical comment to a point where it is impossible 
to know how much of what one is reading appeared in the source 
under discussion, and how much has been added by the author of 
the book.* 

The author has conscientiously reported innumerable reviews of 
volumes of poetry as they appeared through the years (nearly all 
those, in fact, listed by Raynaud in his Ephémérides at the end of 
vols. 1 and 11 of La Mélée symboliste), His coverage of books and 
articles on Symbolism as a movement and a doctrine, however, is 
less thorough, since he appears to have missed some significant ones, 
and to have shied away from a cogent analysis of those he mentions. 
The structure of the book itself perhaps precludes any real treat- 
ment of the very core of Symbolist literature (e. g., the poems of 
Mallarmé); but one might have expected an account of the 
numerous and important theoretical arguments which raged as to 
the nature of the Symbolist symbol, the difference between symbol 
and allegory, in a word, the Symbolist esthetic, which would 
benefit immensely from an historiographical approach. But the 
relevant materials are either omitted altogether, or over-simplified 
to the extent of rendering them virtually useless as literary history.? 


*Cf. the “essay” on Laforgue, p. 39; the comments on Moréas, p. 54; 
the summary of Peyrot’s article, p. 67; the “definitions” of Symbolism 
which appear passim (e.g., pp. 85, 121); the gratuitous dictum on the 
novel, p. 98; etc. On p. 110 the author summarizes the opinions of reviews 
in the Mercure de France for 1891: “The qualities which the writers see 
in these poets are those of personal expression, musical preoccupation in 
verse, a sense of mystery and suggestion, fluidity and evanescence—in 
general, the qualities which had been associated with symbolist verse.” 
But an examination of the reviews in question shows that these qualities 
are nowhere referred to as “ Symbolist ”—thus, instead of illustrating the 
“triumph” of Symbolism, these reviews could be used to show that in 
1891 the critics of the Mercure no longer employed the term, and that they 
made no connection between the movement and the poetic qualities they 
mention. 

*Omissions noted: Gaucher’s articles in the Revue bleue (Sept. 1887, 
Feb. 1890); Bordeaux’ “Ibsen: Réalisme et Symbolisme,” Mercure de 
France (1894) ; Saint-Antoine’s important “ Qu’est-ce que le symbolisme? ”, 
L’Ermitage (July, 1891), reprinted in part by Michaud; Guy’s “Les 
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Since Mr. Cornell’s book is stated to be based on an extensive 
survey of primary sources, it should satisfy the reader at any point 
where he might elect to make a sondage. Perhaps the figure of 
Lautréamont is somewhat special, but the treatment he receives 
illustrates the mélange of fact and highly impressionistic opinion 
which so often disturbed this reviewer. After pointing out the 
lack of interest in Lautréamont during the Symbolist period, the 
author states: “ Yet he seems one of those so marked by destiny 
to figure among Verlaine’s ‘ poétes maudits,’ to have played a part 
in Rimbaud’s ‘ déréglement des sens,’ and to have a part in the 
irony of Jules Laforgue that the publication of the first canto 
of the Chants de Maldoror in 1868 and the unfinished enigmatic 
essay called Poésies (1870) deserve mention” (p. 10). As Mr. 
Cornell knows very well, of course, that Lautréamont is not in 
Les Poétes maudits, and that Rimbaud had never heard of him or 
his works ; why the puzzling statement? The evidence that Laforgue 
was influenced by Lautréamont (this seems to be meant quite 
literally) is not presented (though on p. 91 a possible “ influence ” 
of Lautréamont on Tailhade is mentioned). The reason for ex- 
cluding the remaining five cantos of Maldoror, furthermore, escapes 
one completely.® 

One would gladly accept the shortcomings charged thus far to 
Mr. Cornell’s book if it contained interesting new material, but 
this “history of the Symbolist period” which is to “assign to 
their proper place many obscure names” does not, as far as the 
reveiwer can discover, contain any important additions to what one 
may already find (often in much greater detail) in, for example, 
Michaud’s Message poétique du Symbolisme (e.g., cf. Cornell, 
p- 95 and Michaud, m1, 476). Certain sections contain such a 
partial amount of known and published information that they 
would seem to require considerable expansion to be useful: for 
example, the treatment of reactions to Symbolism before 1900 in 
countries other than France. The reviewer regrets that Mr. Cornell 


Symbolistes,” La Semaine (Jan. 31, 1892); Boutique’s “A propos du 
symbolisme,” La Plume (Jan. 23, 1891); Morhardt’s “ Les Symboliques,” 
Nouvelle Revue No. 74 (1892); Sarrazin’s La Littérature symboliste 
actuelle, 1890; Uzanne’s La Nouvelle Bibliopolis, 1897 (chapter on the 
Symbolists); Valin’s “L’Art par le symbole,” L’Ermitage (July, 1891); 
Daumur’s “ Le Symbolisme jugé par un Russe,” Mercure de France (Feb. 
1893)—this last despite comments on Russia and French Symbolism on 
p- 158; the books on Décadence by Mougenot, Maisonneuve, Laurent; and 
many other articles, etc., by d’Armon, H. Mauér, Belliot, Bibesco, Boucheron, 
G. and J. Courturat, Deschaunes, d’Escorailles, Eloesser, Engel, Farges, 
Ferrero, C. Fontaine, Nautet, J. Psichari, Diego de Roberto, K. Sachs, 
Spronk, and Vervoort. 

*The author mentions no references to Lautréamont by critics earlier 
than Léon Bloy and Remy de Gourmont. There were, however, several; 
ef. Curt Muller, “Documents inédits sur le comte de Lautréamont,” 
Minotaure, Nos. 12-13 (1939), pp. 82 ff. 
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has not, in his opinion, given us the historiographically significant 
work on The Symbolist Movement that his earlier study of Alphonse 
Retté had seemed to promise.* 
Bruce A. MorrissETTE 
Washington University 





Xenion. Themes, Forms, and Ideas in German Literature. By 
Ernst FEIsE. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 
Pp. ix + 339. $5.00. 


In celebrating the 65th birthday of a beloved scholar and teacher 
it is customary to issue a Festschrift composed of offerings by 
colleagues and former students. In the present volume, three 
hundred friends and former students have elected instead to present 
an anniversary gift of a number of Professor Feise’s published 
articles and unpublished papers. That this could be done without 
significant changes is in itself a tribute to the sound scholarship and 
dependable critical sense of their author. Indeed, the very first 
article, “ Werther als nervéser Charakter,” first published in GR in 
1926, has become a classic in the quarter-century since its writing. 
And the other two Goetheana included here, “Zum Problem der 
Empfindsamkeit ” (Wisconsin, 1925) and “ Quellen zu Goethes 
Lila und Triumph der Empfindsamkeit” (GR, 1944), though 
widely separated in time of first publication, easily bear reprinting. 
In Werner Neuse’s brief foreword to the volume, we read with regret 
that the editors, for lack of space, decided to omit two other 
valuable contributions by Feise to our knowledge of Werther. Their 
inclusion would have possibly emphasized too strongly the Goethean 
aspect of Feise’s studies and have placed at a disadvantage his 
unique contributions to the analysis of such nineteenth-century 
Novellen as those of Eichendorff, Annette von Droste, Keller, C, F. 
Meyer, and Theodor Storm. 

The effect of such a collection is to emphasize the critical ap- 
proach, method, and personality of the author. When we read a 
series of articles in a journal, the number of subjects, authors, and 
methods makes for an objective, impersonal, attitude in which the 


‘Some minor errors, inconsistencies, etc. are here listed. P. 15: the 
Zutistes (1883) followed the Chat noir (1881), not preceded. P. 17, n. 14: 
implies that Rimbaud’s likeness was “ scraped away ” from Fantin-Latour’s 
“Coin de Table” ; it is still there. P. 30: Mithrophane Crapoussin, not 
“Mithrophin.” P. 102: the motto inscribed by Gauguin on Moréas’ portrait 
was Soyez Symboliste, not “Je suis symboliste.” P. 47: a year’s lapse 
between series 1 and 2 of Le Décadent, not “several months.” P. 96, p. 113: 
quotation marks around poems here, but nowhere else. In giving his 
appendix of Symbolist periodicals, the author neglects to refer to Gour- 
mont’s bibliography Les Petites Revues and similar lists in Barre and 
Raynaud. 


4 
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reader’s chief concern becomes one of concrete facts. In Konrad 
Burdach’s Vorspiel, on the other hand, we follow one critical mind 
through a number of its own concerns. It is the same in Xenion, 
where we follow Ernst Feise through Goethe’s Werther, Lila, 
Triumph der Empfindsamkeit, through Heine’s Die Nordsee, 
through the Romantic and Realistic Novelle to Rilke and the young 
Hofmannsthal. Each successive step is on different ground, but 
the same integral personality takes all the steps. And then, at the 
end of the walk, we have an informal and personal chat by the 
guide—for the editors have wisely included some “ Magisterreden ” 
delivered at the Middlebury College German School along with other 
less strictly methodical essays and speeches from Feise’s pen, all of 
which give the book a relaxing and enjoyable element of “ Gemiit.” 
Like Johann Gottfried Herder, the founder of “ Literaturwissen- 
schaft,” Feise sees no irreconcilable conflict between the logical and 
the non-logical elements of human personality. As Herder main- 
tained, and Feise demonstrates in practice, literary scholarship of 
strictest factual basis is not only compatibly, but even necessarily 
combined with the human element. This is the essence of all 


humanism. 
Rosert T. CLARK, JR. 


The University of Texas 





Studies in the Accentuation of Polysyllabic Latin, Greek, and Ro- 
mance Loan-Words in English with Special Reference to Those 
Ending in -able, -ate, -ator, -tble, -tc, -ical, and -ize. By Bror 
Dantetsson. Stockholm Studies in English III. Stockholm, 
1948. 


Bror Danielsson has made an exhaustive study of the principles 
underlying the stressing of learned polysyllables in English. Re- 
jecting the theories of Langenfelt, Luick, Learned, Jespersen, van 
Draat, Fowler, and Metzger (Jespersen’s principle of the “heavy 
syllable,” adopted by Metzger, is thrown completely overboard), 
Danielsson explains most accentuation of learned polysyllables by 
the “ countertonic principle,” i. e., the shifting of the original tonic 
accent of such words to the secondary, with the syllable originally 
receiving secondary stress becoming tonic, French words being made 
to conform by analogy—a principle first pointed out by Walker in 
1791. Where this principle, which originated in the school pro- 
nunciation of Latin in Middle English times, fails to account for 
the facts, they are usually to be explained by derivative (deverbative 
or denominative) accentuation, by “terminational accentuation ” 
(i. e., accentuation determined by the ending of the word, as in the 
stereotyped proparoxytonic accentuation of words in -ic), or by 
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“ attraction,” i. e., analogy. The substitution of accent for quantity 
in medieval rhythmical verse has also played some part, in that the 
“eountertonic accent in the English pronunciation of Latin was 
conjectured from the stress in regular rhythmical verse—probably 
because the verse-writing and verse-reciting of masters and pupils 
were influenced by the medieval rhythmical (religious) Latin verse.” 
After the remarkable expansion of the schools in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the influence of verse writing upon pronuncia- 
tion must have increased, with the rhythm of medieval Latin prose, 
as indicated by the principles set forth in the Cursus, also contribu- 
tory, or at any rate supplementary. 

Danielsson states that Latin paroxytones have kept their accent 
in English, including spectator and metamorphosis (p. 28). It 
should be pointed out that both these words are almost invariably 
heard in America as proparoxytones (as also dictator and testator). 
May not the principle of the “heavy syllable” be responsible, at 
least in metamérphosis, supplemented by the “ Germanic principle ” 
in the case of spéctator, dictator, and téstator? As a matter of fact, 
paroxytonic accentuation for metamorphosis is recorded neither in 
Daniel Jones’s English Pronouncing Dictionary (11th ed.) nor in 
Kenyon and Knott’s Pronouncing Dictionary of American English. 

The book contains a few errors not listed in the “ Addenda and 
Corrigenda,” such as the author’s statement that incarnate as a 
verb has preserved its paroxytonic accentuation (he explains, some- 
what unconvincingly, the same accentuation for the adjective by its 
occurrence in “set phrases, e. g., ‘a devil incarnate’”), instead of 
taking on the more usual proparoxytonic accentuation of words in 
-ate, because of the lack of a corresponding noun in -ation (p. 105). 
No such lack exists, of course; moreover, the accentuation of incar- 
nation would furnish the pattern for the proparoxytonic accentua- 
tion of incarnate. It is difficult to see why in incarnate (from Lat. 
incarnétus) neither attraction nor the countertonic principle has 
prevailed (proparoxytonic accentuation is, it should be said, the 
earliest recorded for the adjective and is current for the verb in 
British English) if we must disregard altogether the principle of 
the “ heavy syllable.” 

But, if the author has not said the last word on this vexingly 
complicated subject, he has given us the fullest and the most pro- 
vocative treatment of it that we possess. He deals skilfully and 
learnedly with a tremendous mass of material. His style is vigorous 
and idiomatic, never in the least pedestrian. It seems to this re- 
viewer that his work is worthy of the highest praise. 

Part II of the volume contains a very useful word list, and 
Part III deals with evidence supplied by English verse as to word 
accent, followed by a long and valuable list of quotations from 
metrical works which Danielsson has made use of. There is an 
extensive bibliography. 

; THomas PYLES 

University of Florida 
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Chaucer and the French Poet Graunson. By HALDEEN Brappy. 
Louisiana State University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 100. $2.00. 


The slow distribution of review copies has delayed the proper 
recognition of the merits or defects of this monograph. Whether 
one accepts the author’s conclusions or not—and about many he is 
cautious—the material here presented is important in the field of 
Chaucer studies, After a full account of Sir Oton and his back- 
ground, in which Sir Oton appears not only as poet but “as a bril- 
liant personage, a loyal knight, a brave soldier, a courtly lover,” ? 
the early chapters tell something of his family and the many points 
at which he was associated with people whom Chaucer knew. He 
“ recognized Machaut as his literary master ” ; * he was indeed “ well 
known ” to Froissart, Machaut and Deschamps.’ He was in Eng- 
land during part of the time, in the period 1369 to 1386 and from 
1392 to 1396 with some interruptions. He too received payments 
of money from John of Gaunt, having entered his service in 1374, 
and in 1392 was granted one hundred marks a year by King 
Richard. These and many other details make us think of Chaucer’s 
affairs, and the established fact of the borrowing in the Complaint 
of Venus would make us ready in any case to look for further signs 
of influence. 

These with some alacrity the author points out in the remaining 
chapters, although it should be added that Mr. Braddy has already 
presented much of his evidence in articles that appeared before 
the publication of the monograph itself. Sometimes this evidence 
would appear extremely slim, as in that for contributions to the 
Squire’s Tale: “... it is not impossible that Graunson may have 
brought to England certain Eastern materials.... Sir Oton may 
even have known of Hayton the Armenian . . . for Hayton visited 
Oton’s great benefactor, King Louis IX of France.”* In fact 
someone could fairly charge Mr. Braddy with the “may have—it 
is possible ” habit except that in the early field a painstaking scholar 
is bound to recognize the necessity of conjecture. The most sij- 
nificant material in this part of the study, I think, is that for 
influence on the Parliament of Fowls, a suggestion that will have 
to be carefully weighed. One may rightly complain that here and 
elsewhere too little attention is paid in this monograph to a really 
adequate comparison with other influences that have been proposed 
or demonstrated in the past. If critics object, however, that Mr. 
Braddy is too facile in his judgments, as may be the case, for ex- 
ample, with the Book of the Duchess, it should be urged that we 
only gain by the opportunity to consider additional analogues. 

It is salutary at times to read the more ruthless of the reviews 
in our learned journals, written as if at last mine enemy has pub- 


1 Page 3. * Page 6. * Page 9. * Page 52. 
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lished a book and his crime is beyond repentance. In the present 
study it is possible to find errors or questionable passages in suf- 
ficient number to make the reviewer feel that at least he has some- 
thing to say. Page viii, I question the rendering of “ curiosite ” as 
implying negligence, unless ironically. Page 6, n. 9, there seems to 
be no reference to Oton in Shears’s book. Page 21, the statement 
about the Complaint is rather positive here even in the light of the 
later discussion: cf. page 80, “ the ‘ Envoy’ of Venus is apparently 
directed....” Page 27, “ Chaucer, who is believed to have joined 
Lionel in Italy ”: well, it has been believed, that much is true, but 
the matter is extremely doubtful. Page 42, “he had been given 
ten pounds annually as long as he stayed with Gaunt”: the state- 
ment in the Register is at most equivocal but, all things considered, 
it probably means “ for life.” Page 51, all this must be revised 
with reference to Speculum xxiv (1949), 357 ff. Page 60, “... 
that the French poems were certainly written at least before Sir 
Oton’s departure from Spain in 1374 and accordingly at a date either 
prior to or contemporary with the composition of the Duchess ”: the 
passage shows the author’s occasional tendency to be facile rather 
than felicitous. Cf. the references to Hayton, pages 24 and 52, 
cited by Robinson only as one whose writing “ may have been known 
to Chaucer.” But in spite of these and other faults the book may be 
of use to scholars, who can hardly neglect in the future the questions 
here raised by Mr. Braddy and Sir Oton. 
Howarp R. PatcH 
Smith College 





Medieval Skepticism and Chaucer. An Evaluation of the Skepti- 
cism of the 13th and 14th Centuries of Geoffrey Chaucer and 
his Immediate Predecessors—an Era that Looked back on an 
Age of Faith and Forward to an Age of Reason. By Mary 
Epith Tuomas. New York: the William-Frederick Press, 
1950. Pp. viii, 184. 


The present book does much to rob its own subtitle of its mean- 
ing inasmuch as the later centuries hardly show any age more 
rationalistic than that of scholasticism and the author now attempts 
to persuade us that in the earlier period faith was a bit lean. We 
may of course remain skeptical in that regard, recalling the re- 
ligious achievements of the times in art as well as in literature. 
We may notice too certain indications that the author is not exactly 
qualified to cope with this particular problem as where she speaks 
of a certain skeptic’s applying “to Scripture such a rigid test of 
common sense as we should, rather, expect of the twentieth-century 
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skeptic,”+ where one might better see him as unimaginative or 
simply stupid. But this is a good dissertation in many respects and 
offers an important collection of evidence which must be weighed in 
dealing with this extremely significant question. 

The first three chapters give us many instances of the expression 
of religious doubt, in the thirteenth century, among the crusaders, 
among the learned, and in the fourteenth century. Then the 
familiar passages in Chaucer are quoted and discussed in chapter 
four, with perhaps unnecessarily careful consideration of Louns- 
bury’s ideas about them. In sensible fashion the poet’s attitude 
toward other matters is scrutinized—theories of dreams and their 
meaning, alchemy, astrology, fatalism—for signs of the operation 
of a critical mind and skeptical temper. If there is something 
wanting in the scholarly background for these tests and in the 
soundness of the conclusions arrived at, the method is justified. 
The author writes in a lively way and covers much ground even if 
at times she seems mistaken, as when she says “. . . fatalism is not 
skepticism ; nor did the Church make belief in free will or predesti- 
nation an obligation.” * There can of course be no Christian idea 
of morality without some degree of free will. In general, however, 
the poet emerges from the analysis sufficiently orthodox to satisfy 
the Middle Ages and moved by enough evidence of doubts and ques- 
tions to please the modern. Yet the doubting reader may ask 
whether too much is not inferred from casual allusions here and 
there in passages obviously touched with levity and composed by a 
poet who is essentially dramatic in technique. Can we take quite 
seriously even the opening lines of the Legend of Good Women as 
proving that Chaucer did not believe in the validity of any visions? 

The subject of this book is certainly no idle matter; it is of first 
rate importance on both counts—with reference to the period and 
also to the poet. It seems likely that the author herself would 
have done well to hold the excellent material of her study for a 
later treatment, when after further thought and mellowing, a far 
better production might have been the result. As it is, the concen- 
_ trated presentation of various statements of unbelief or doubt in the 

first three chapters gives much the same impression as Coulton’s 
mass of evidence for the corruption of the Church—that prejudice 
is rampant and much could be said on the other side; or perhaps 
that one must discriminate more sharply in evaluating the evidence 
and take fuller account of what is mere emotionalism, what is based 
truly on disciplined reasoning, and what is hardly more than drama. 
The discussion of Dame Juliana and that too of Dante will not 
seem quite adequate to everybody. The deadliest sin for Dante 
was not “the negation of immortality.”* Froissart hardly says 


i Page 20. Cf. too the use of “ ecclesiastical authority” p. 65. 
* Page 124. 
* Page 74. 
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that “the favor of God counted for little unless backed by force.” * 
“ Favor ” is not the equivalent of “ grace.” Furthermore the whole 
study of Chaucer’s temperament needs a far deeper consideration 
of his use of religious material and of his attitude toward ethical 
questions which reflect practical religion, perhaps also of his use 
of Holy Writ. Undoubtedly the quality of his fervor changed and 
in some moods he could write like the unrighteous heathen, though 
without blasphemy cutting through his pervasive kindliness of 
spirit. With regard to such matters and others the author of the 
present book was not ready to do her critical insight and learning 
full justice. 
Howarp R. Patou 


Smith College 





The Literature of the American People. An Historical and Critical 
Survey. Edited by ArTHuR Hopson Quinn. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Pp. xix-+ 1172. $6.50. 


This history of American literature, along with the Literary 
History of the United States which appeared in 1948, reflects two 
decades of scholarship following the Cambridge History of Amerv- 
can Literature and Parrington’s Main Currents. Parrington’s work 
had the unity of single authorship, the Cambridge History and the 
Literary History had the specialistic diversity of a throng of authors. 
The present book is the product of four men, who, while they have 
their specialties, are rather to be thought of as scholars of distinc- 
tion at home in wide domains. Kenneth B, Murdock has covered 
“The Colonial and Revolutionary Periods,” Arthur H. Quinn 
(the editor of the whole) “ The Establishment of National Litera- 
ture,” Clarence Gohdes “The Later Nineteenth Century,” and 
George F. Whicher “ The Twentieth Century.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to comment here on the familiar excellences of the scholarship 
of each of these men. 

Yet the result is not satisfying. This is not merely because four 
minds naturally differ in historical attitudes and methods and in 
critical weight. It is rather because the authors fail, in varying 
degrees, to throw into relief in a clear and convincing manner the 
literary movements that led the way from Anne Bradstreet to Karl 
Shapiro. In this vital respect the weakest part is also the fullest, 
“The Establishment of National Literature,” properly enough 
about as long as any two of the other parts. Here the ungirded 
thinking and writing may be represented by a single sentence: 
“Lowell was a lover of the romantic and he also believed that in 


‘ Page 81. 
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human life there was the best subject for poetry.” Though the 
author is writing for apprentice and master scholars, he has the 
touch-and-go manner of high school texts: facts as facts, opinions 
given casually, a drifting from one topic to another, everything 
somewhat at random rather than dominated by constructive thought. 
Nor do the other parts of the book adequately possess the breadth, 
the penetration, the philosophic command of changing outlooks 
on life and changing aesthetic modes that one has reason to expect 
of eminent scholars. The authors are adept enough in dealing with 
the external pressures, social, political, etc., playing upon American 
writers, but they are far less successful in regard to the literature 
itself, its essential aims and characteristics and its internal history 
from one stage to another. 

This comparative aimlessness appears even on the surface, in 
what may be called the labelling. It is difficult to think of the book 
as in any well meditated sense a survey of the literature of the 
American People. The already mentioned labels for the four parts 
convey little meaning—the last two virtually none. Nor do the 
chapter headings carry the burden of revealing the plot of our 
literature and the major authors who are the characters of the 
story. Of all the chapter headings after the Revolutionary period, 
not one gives the name of a writer. Thus, “ Widening Horizons 
in Poetry ” is supposed to stand for Longfellow, “'The Height of 
the Provincial ” for Whittier. More general chapters often bear 
such catchy and unilluminating titles as “ In the American Grain ” 
and “The Facts of Life Versus Pleasant Reading.” 

Aimlessness—or a strange estimate of values—appears again in 
the relative space allotted to writers. What else can we say when 
we find Thomas Wolfe and John Dewey given equal attention, 
Bayard Taylor given four pages and the same to Thoreau and 
Melville, while nine pages are bestowed upon Robert Montgomery 
Bird? And certainly it is hard to see why Longfellow, on either 
historical or critical grounds, merits twenty-seven pages when this 
is the same number as for Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Robinson combined. 

It remains to mention some of the claims advanced by the editor 
in the Preface. “For the first time, American Drama has been 
given its proper place in a history of literature.” Two chapters and 
the greater part of a third are devoted to this subject. The Literary 
History of the United States has three chapters. Naturally there 
are differences in treatment between the two works. Again, “ For 
the first time in such a history, the relations of literature to the 
allied arts of painting, sculpture and architecture, and to politics 
and social movements have been emphasized.” The latter part of 
this assertion hardly seems justified, since both Parrington and the 
Literary History were amply concerned with politics and social 
movements. As for the allied arts in relation to literature, there is 
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one chapter by Professor Quinn which deals rather superficially 
with parallels and deviations, there are ten pages by Professor 
Gohdes ably giving the concrete facts but not adequate as to schools, 
tendencies, and vital relationships with literature, and there is 
nothing by Professor Whicher on the arts of his period, the 
twentieth century. 

If a really satisfactory history of American literature is still 
lacking, the same may be said of histories of other literatures. Our 
scholarship is noteworthy for detailed erudition and discovery 
rather than for synthesis. 

NorMAN FOERSTER 

Santa Barbara, California 





Le Roman Américain au XX¢ Siécle. Par JEAN Simon. “ Connais- 
sance des Lettres.” Paris: Boivin & Cie, c1950. Pp. 200. 
225 fr. 


For French students, Professor Simon has written an admirable 
introduction to the American novel of the first half of the twentieth 
century. In addition to making some general observations on 
American fiction and giving incidental treatment to figures of minor 
importance, he systematically sketches in the lives of a dozen or 
more prominent American novelists, outlines their major works, and 
concludes with a critical estimate of their significance. The some- 
what dubious thesis of the book is the revolutionary influence of 
Theodore Dreiser on American fiction. A rough measure of the 
importance attributed to writers discussed in detail is the number of 
pages allotted to them: Sinclair Lewis (19), Theodore Dreiser 
(18), Erskine Caldwell (12), John Steinbeck (12), Ernest Heming- 
way (10), Sherwood Anderson (9), Thomas Wolfe (8), and John 
Dos Passos (7). Although this distribution of interest suggests that 
Professor Simon’s tastes are, from the point of view of mid- 
twentieth century American criticism, a little old-fashioned, such 
a tendency may not be a fault in a work that is frankly introductory. 

It is always refreshing and sometimes illuminating to see one’s 
national literature through the eyes of a foreign critic. Even so 
indigenous a figure as Calvin Coolidge becomes slightly exotic when 
he is described as “ un Yankee du Vermont, au visage dénué d’ex- 
pression, 4 l’esprit sans fantaisie, au coeur épargné par les tenta- 
tions.” Similarly, Sherwood Anderson takes on a new aspect when 
we see him hailed as “ peintre, psychologue, poéte, artiste.” Indeed, 
Professor Simon’s judgments are most challenging when he attempts 
to correct what he regards as injustices in either American or 
French criticism of our fiction. Thus, of certain minor figures, he 
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writes, “Un lecteur américain, de gofits un peu traditionnels, 
s’étonnera peut-étre de ce jugement, surtout lorsqu’il lira les trois 
éloges qui vont suivre. En effet, O. Henry, Jack London, Upton 
Sinclair .. . ont tous trois vécu ‘en marge’ de cette littérature. ... 
Il n’est pas question de les présenter comme des émules de Dreiser. 
Mais, par leur attachement au réel, ils ont finalement travaillé 
dans le méme sens que lui; par leur succés méme, ils prouvent que 
ce réalisme pour lequel a lutté Dreiser correspondait 4 un besoin; 
par la valeur intrinséque de leurs récits, ils meritent une place 
plus grande que celle qui leur est habituellement concédée.” Again, 
of Upton Sinclair, he writes, “ Par son influence, par l’ampleur des 
problémes qu’il a traités, par la puissance avec laquelle il a évoqué 
une foule de milieux et d’institutions, il compte parmi les écrivains 
les plus importants de son temps.” Again, he defends himself 
against the reader’s surprise “qu’une place aussi grande ait été 
réservée 4 Lewis” : “ C’est lui, d’abord, qui a définitivement assuré 
le succés du réalisme, C’est lui qui a donné, de son pays, l’image 
a tout prendre la plus juste, méme si elle est sommaire. C’est lui 
qui a créé les types restés les plus célébres.” 

Some of Professor Simon’s judgments of individual works should 
encourage one to reconsider the usual estimate of them. Thus, 
he hails Dos Passos’s U.S.A. as “la plus grande création romanesque 
que l’Amérique ait vu naitre entre les deux guerres.” A Farewell 
to Arms moves him to lyrical rapture: “ A cété de ce théme central, 
quelle peinture épique d’une guerre tragique et colorée! quels pay- 
sages sauvages et grands! quelle galerie de personnages! quelles 
actions haletantes! Et quelle simplicité sfire d’elle-méme dans la 
technique et dans le style!” He is almost as enthusiastic about Of 
Mice and Men, “ qui est, lui, une pure ceuvre d’art. La simplicité de 
la situation, stylisée 4 dessein, a d’emblée sa grandeur propre. ... 
Tout dans ce livre est vrai; tout pourtant y revét des allures de 
conte de Fées.” 

In some instances, Professor Simon’s judgments seem not only 
questionable but downright erroneous. It is certainly not true that 
the fact that O. Henry served a prison term (but not in Sing Sing!) 
“ suffit, sans doute, pour permettre 4 maint historien de le rejeter 
comme sans importance.” It astonishes one to learn that “II est 
courant, en Amérique, de comparer l’ceuvre de Wolfe a celle de 
Marcel Proust.” It is extremely dubious that Dreiser had any 
influence, “ qu’elle soit directe ou infiniment nuancée” on Mar- 
quand! There are also a rather disturbing number of factual errors. 
The death of Sherwood Anderson of peritonitis could hardly be 
described as accidental. There seems to be an implication that Peter 
Cheyney and James H. Chase were Americans and not Englishmen 
who were successful in imitating the hard-boiled gangster novel. 
The name of George Pierce Baker appears twice as Baxter; Willa 
Cather and Eudora Welty are described as Mrs. and Mme. respec- 
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tively; the names of Frederick O’Brien, John Russell, and John 
Horne Burns are misspelled. 

But despite these qualifications, Professor Simon has written 
a book that is likely to prove useful to French readers and in- 
teresting to Americans. For the latter, not least valuable is the 
list of French translations of contemporary American novels and 
of French critical works on American fiction. 


Frep B. MILLEettT 
Wesleyan University 





Thomas Wolfe, la France, et les Romanciers Francais. Par DANIEL 
L. Detakas. Paris: Jouve & Cie, 1950. Pp. xii + 154. $3.50. 


This University of Paris doctor’s thesis investigates the influence 
on Thomas Wolfe of his travels in France and his contacts with 
French literature. Accordingly, it gives an account of Wolfe’s 
experiences in France, based on the published correspondence, and 
of his representation of France and French life in the novels, and 
considers the influence on Wolfe of the French novelists whom 
he read. 

An Introduction makes a number of dubious generalizations 
which prepare us for some of the extravagant claims made in the 
body of the thesis. It is, for instance, surprising to read that 
Wolfe, William Faulkner, and Henry Miller constitute a “ school,” 
and that this school “est considérée comme le phénoméne le plus 
significatif de l’histoire morale de la littérature contemporaine.” 
It is even more difficult to believe that “la rhétorique de Wolfe 
est le résultat d’un grapillage sans frein dans l’ceuvre des Jacobéens, 
dans celle de Sir Thomas Brown [sic] et de James Joyce, de 
Swinburne et de Gilbert Murray.” Furthermore, if Wolfe has 
had an influence on “les ceuvres des écrivains américains les plus 
récents: James Boyd, Norman Mailler [sic], Ayn Rand, etc.,” the 
fact needs to be not merely asserted but supported by evidence, 

The most convincing part of Dr. Delakas’s thesis is that which 
recounts Wolfe’s travels in France and considers the direct reflection 
of these travels in the novels. The deep impression his stays in 
France made on him is indicated by the fact that “Il y a a peu 
prés un rapport inverse entre la durée de ses séjours et la longueur de 
ses analyses littéraires: quoiqu’il ait passé en tout presque quatorze 
mois en Angleterre, douze mois en France et dix mois en Allemagne, 
la France occupe 278 pages, l’Allemagne 106 et l’Angleterre 60 pages 
dans toute son ceuvre.” In the main, however, Wolfe never succeeded 
in breaking through the stereotypes many unsophisticated Ameri- 
cans impose on the French and their culture. He never got over 
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his conception of the French as rapacious and coldly sensual; lie 
regarded Paris as a sink of corruption. On the other hand, he liked 
the French countryside, French food, French songs, and certain 
French writers. But, “ quel que fit son désir de gofiter Paris, il 
n’eut pas le pouvoir de le faire vivre dans ses romans.” Although 
he apparently read French with considerable ease, his attempt to 
reproduce it is neither grammatical nor idiomatic. In one of the 
last of his novels, he was content to fall back on such clichés as 
“cause célébre,” “book lover par excellence,” and “ piéce de 
résistance.” 

When it comes to the influence of French writers on Wolfe, Dr. 
Delakas is on much less solid ground. Of classical writers, he feels 
that Rabelais, Voltaire, and Rousseau were the major influences. 
As for the first, he claims that Wolfe’s “ style méme ses grandioses 
énumérations, son réalisme cru qui insiste sur la grossiéreté et 
Yobscénité, sa réincarnation d’un ‘ Homére de la mangeaille,’ les 
proportions gigantesques données 4 ses personnages: stature, et 
appétits, tout temoigne de l’importance prépondérante de Rabelais 
... dans la liste des influences de la Renaissance subies par Thomas 
Wolfe.” On the other hand, “parmi tous les écrivains francais, 
Voltaire occupe la place la plus élevée dans son estime.” And 
yet, “on pourrait dire que les buts, les desseins de Wolfe sont 
voltairiens, mais ses fagons de vivre sont rousseauistes.” 

Dr. Delakas is of the opinion that, among contemporary novelists, 
Proust, whom Wolfe apparently read in the original, had the 
greatest influence. He points out resemblances in their lives and 
in their utilization of their own experiences as material for fiction. 
He notes and exemplifies their preoccupation with the themes of 
time and memory and similarities in their presentation of death-bed 
scenes and in the characters, not only of their heroes but also of 
secondary characters. These parallels, although not completely con- 
vincing as evidences of influence, are at least suggestive of a possible 
relationship between these extraordinarily different personalities. 

On the whole, however, the treatment of the subject of this 
thesis shows a curious blend of naiveté and reckless assertiveness. 
The proof-reading, moreover, is shocking; there are innumerable 
errors in the English quotations and a number of slips in the French 
text. There is, however, an extremely detailed and useful “ tableau 
chronologique de la vie de Wolfe.” 

FrepD B. MILLETT 
Wesleyan University 
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The “ Democracy” of Henry Adams and Other Essays. By H. 
Lipexe. Bern, Switzerland: A. Francke ag. Verlag, 1950. 
Pp. 149. Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten (Swiss Studies in 
English). 24 band. 


The collection of the essays of ten years (1936-1946) by a 
distinguished American-Swiss scholar on the subject of American 
literature is an event worthy of notice in itself. Ever since the 
days of N. P. Willis and Fenimore Cooper, we Americans have had 
a childish over-respect for European opinion, receiving praise and 
blame from abroad with complacent satisfaction or vigorous protest. 
Only recently have we been able to accept criticism dispassionately 
as from one mature people to another. Professor Liideke is but 
one of a group of international scholars who have recently come to 
look upon the ideals, failures, and achievements of American 
democracy, literary and otherwise, as merely one of the important 
facts of life in the modern world, worthy of serious and un- 
prejudiced study. He is also one of those rare scholars in European 
universities who have been able to break from the limitations of 
purely linguistic study of literature and to evaluate fiction as com- 
mentary on society. That he could so keep his perspective during 
the recent war years is a tribute to his sanity and judgment. 

With only printed sources available, and with a limited number 
even of these, Dr, Liideke has undertaken to review Cooper’s com- 
ments on Swiss life and thought, the political disappointment of 
Henry Adams as recorded in his novel Democracy, the poetry of 
Stephen Crane and Elinor Wylie, the American reception of Zola, 
and the social fiction of Robert Herrick. Seeming, at first glance, 
to be somewhat miscellaneous, these essays soon disclose their unity 
(with two exceptions) as studies of the efforts of American novelists 
and their readers to deal with their own characteristic political 
ideals in fictional form. The collection therefore has a double 
value—as a study of the theory of American democracy as seen from 
Europe, and as a review of some examples in the form of social 
fiction. Dr. Liideke is sympathetic with both the ideals and the 
failures of American democracy, and he understands the require- 
ments and the limitations of the social novel as a literary form. 
Even though his essays are on a somewhat elementary level for an 
American reader, they command respect for the soundness of their 
author’s scholarship as far as it is permitted to probe, and for the 
impartiality and fairness of his judgment. 


Ropert E. SPILLER 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Walt Whitman. By Frepertk ScuysBerc. Translated from the 
Danish by Evie ALLISON ALLEN, with an introduction by Gay 
Witson ALLEN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xv + 387. $5.00 


About fifteen years ago Professor Gay W. Allen happened upon 
this book originally published in Copenhagen in 1933. Since it was 
apparently unknown to American critics, he and his wife, Evie 
Allison Allen, with admirable scholarly curiosity, proceeded to 
learn Danish in order to understand the text. Readers of Professor 
Allen’s Walt Whitman Handbook know how plausible he found 
Schyberg’s convictions about Whitman’s personality, and the numer- 
ous quotations from the work aroused interest in a future complete 
translation. Now that Mrs. Allen’s skilful translation has appeared, 
with the Danish writer’s revisions and additions contributed shortly 
before his death, it is evident that Schyberg offers the reader a 
stimulating, sometimes distorted, but always thoughtful study of 
Whitman. 

The book begins with an impressionistic picture of America in 
1850, then presents a summary of Whitman’s life to 1855, followed 
by a detailed analysis of the various editions of Leaves of Grass. 
It concludes with a discussion of the place of Whitman in world 
literature. The treatment of America in 1850 is largely based on 
Fredrika Bremer and is described by Professor Allen as “ super- 
ficial.” In the biographical-analytical section, Schyberg accounts 
for the mystery of Whitman’s conduct in life by psychological 
interpretation. Just how reasonable his conclusions appear may 
depend in large measure upon the reader’s knowledge of the poet 
and of the customs of nineteenth century society. Under careful 
scrutiny many of the assumptions become less tenable; a case in 
point being the statement that Whitman’s leaving home at an early 
age “can only be explained by his unpleasant relationship with his 
father.” A wiser explanation of a common event would lie in the 
knowledge that poor journeymen sent their boys away to learn a 
craft and live with the master. Since apprenticeships often lasted 
as long as twelve to fourteen years, it seems of dubious value to 
accuse Walt of “ deliberate expurgation ” when he was not specific 
about himself from the age of thirteen to seventeen. No more 
convincing is the assertion that “it is certainly one of the myths 
that Whitman’s later illness and paralysis were caused by his 
hospital work.” The researches of Dr. Josiah Trent demonstrate 
that Walt, having been exposed to tuberculosis in the wards, might 
have contracted the disease there. Also, the fiction repeated by 
Schyberg that Whitman’s mother “could scarcely read or write” 
is contradicted by her one hundred and fifty long and literate letters 
that still exist. And it must be noted that in the discussion of 
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Whitman’s literary influences, proper tribute is paid to Emerson 
and Carlyle, but the Bible and Shakespeare are neglected. 

Schyberg’s investigation of the editions of Leave of Grass is 
provocative in its biographical deductions: Walt’s preoccupation 
with death in “ Out of the Cradle”; the strain of abnormality in 
Calamus, which is called “ the central nervous system of the book.” 
Since these poems appeared within a short time of each other, the 
writer concludes that Whitman had a love affair in the autumn of 
1859 which was homosexual but unfulfilled. To bolster his thesis, 
Children of Adam, published with Calamus, is dismissed with 
“there was really nothing of love as an emotion, but only as a 
program.” When a poem like “We Two” appears to contradict 
this, Schyberg says flatly that it “really belongs in the Calamus 
section because of the mood.” Although “Out of the Rolling 
Ocean,” also in Children of Adam, “is one of Whitman’s most 
sublime love poems,” it does not express “ an ordinary erotic senti- 
ment; it is the pantheistic happiness beyond life to which Whitman 
once more refers and in which he seeks refuge in a way very 
characteristic of his erotic psychology.” The reason for this fantas- 
tic sentence is, of course, that Schyberg has superimposed a single 
psychological concept on all of Whitman’s poetry and he must 
stretch words to make the contrivance acceptable. With such remark- 
able aplomb, Schyberg proceeds from edition to edition discussing 
textual alterations in terms of a ready-made character pattern. In 
his reading of the poems, he confirms Walt as “ adolescent,” 
“effeminate,” and “erotomaniac”; but is forced to back track 
when opposite traits appear such as “ masculine enthusiasm ” and 
“joy of conflict.” Then the author cries in exasperation “ another 
conflict, another duality, one of many in Whitman’s book.” Evi- 
dently the multitudes in Leaves of Grass cannot be contained within 
the limits of Schyberg’s pattern. 

In his discussion of Whitman in world literature, he makes an 
original and valuable contribution. Emphasizing the poets who 
have had the same ideas rather than those whom Whitman in- 
fluenced, he discusses the parallels in Rumi, Rabbi Baal Schem, 
Blake, Thorild, Wergeland, and a host of others. Nordic poets 
predominate in this essay and the title is too ambitious for the 
content. But it does supply much material for future investigation. 
Schyberg’s fertile mind has produced ideas as well as targets for 
Whitman students. 


Rotio G. SILVER 
School of Library Science, Simmons College 
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Ruskin and the Landscape Feeling: A Critical Analysis of His 
Thought During the Crucial Years of His Life, 1843- 56. 
Francis G. TownsEnpD. Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, vol. xxxv, No. 3. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1951. $2.00 paper, $3.00 cloth. 


This is a useful and well-written book which will greatly ease 
the tasks of subsequent Ruskin students. Professor Townsend does 
not present a mere view of Ruskin so much as install himself 
within Ruskin’s mind in order to note the logic of his inconsistencies 
and conflicts. The result of this excellent procedure is a kind of 
reconstruction of the processes of Ruskin’s mind leading to multiple, 
simultaneous views of the same subject. It could properly be called 
“ cubist perspective.” 

On p. 57 it suggests the reflection: “It is odd that for over a 
century a man whose fundamental consistency is his most grievous 
fault should have been criticized for self-contradiction.” Keeping 
his eye on the same mind in action, Professor Townsend is obliged 
to say on p. 65: “ Ruskin’s mind was a catch-all, absorbing new 
ideas from new sources and adding them to his old store, but 
seldom making room for them by casting out the old. The recur- 
rence of an old idea is not, therefore, as significant as the occurrence 
of a new one.” On p. 77 there is a resolution of this contradiction 
in the light of the intervening vivisection of evidence: “ Almost 
any reader will observe the exasperating alacrity with which Ruskin 
could concoct a theory to fit any situation.... But to balance this 
defect ... he had an eye, and it could not choose but see. When 
he saw something which did not fit one of his quack theories, he 
had to change the theory. . . .” 

Professor Townsend was right to organize his study around 
Ruskin’s changing attitude to landscape. Had he considered the 
eighteenth-century attitude to landscape as well as the twentieth- 
century attitude he would have been able to carry his vivisection 
of Ruskin’s mind to an even fuller display of its working. For 
the landscape school in paint and poetry originates and develops 
within the changing conceptions of communication theory. The 
conceptions of the relation of reader to artist and of artist to 
society change with the conception of the poetic process. Searching 
for a key to this process, Ruskin was led, as Professor Townsend 
clearly shows, to espouse landscape successively as social panacea, 
as psychotherapy, and as channel of supernatural grace. For the 
same reason he turned from landscape to architecture and from 
architecture to sociology and economics, seeking always the collec- 
tive center of the poetic process but finding only the peripheral 
effects in the individual or the society. 

Just how radically significant communication theory was for 
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Ruskin and his age appears in his final rejection of the Bible for 
the same reason that he came to reject landscape art: “For I 
believe the Bible to have been written for simple people, and that 
simple people can only look at isolated texts.” Rimbaud, Mallarmé, 
and Valéry started from the Ruskin position and came up with 
the answer he never reached. Their answers have never found a 
rhetorician such as Ruskin was to promote them. Perhaps this is 
unavoidable, since their view that the art process is the analogue 
of cognition itself, is metaphysical. But it provides all those insights 
into the poetic process and into the social role of the poet which 
Ruskin never stopped seeking. 

The merely automatic conclusion to Ruskin’s typical dilemma 
was provided on the one hand by Marxist esthetics and on the 
other by Tolstoy’s What Is Art?, one merging the artist with society 
and the other with God. 

Professor Townsend notes in passing several specific jobs to be 
done in connection with Ruskin, and in particular he mentions the 
need for a study of Carlyle’s influence on him. He might have 
added that apropos of the metamorphosis of the landscape feeling 
itself a study is needed of the supplanting of Newton by Malthus 
and Darwin, This dark view of nature had been well prepared 
by the eighteenth century exponents of the sublime. 

Professor Townsend’s study, then, presents an inside view of 
the operations of Ruskin’s mind, showing the dramatic intervention 
of his studies in the processes of his thought; and at the same time 
he maintains a sharp external focus by noting the respects in which 
Ruskin was a mirror of his age. 


H. M. McLunan 


University of Toronto 





Thackeray: The Sentimental Cynic. By LamBEerT ENNIs. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 
233. $5.00. 


Determining what was wrong with Thackeray’s personality is a 
fascinating project to the biographer with an interest in psychology, 
particularly since the publication of the Letters and Private Papers. 
Mr. J. Y. T. Greig’s Thackeray, a Reconsideration is devoted largely 
to this question, and so is Mr. Ennis’s monograph, which is labeled, 
rather unfortunately, “a chronicle of Thackeray’s attitudes.” Actu- 
ally it is a demonstration, by detailed reference to Thackeray’s 
life and writings, of the novelist’s personal defects and limitations 
as Mr. Ennis sees them. 

The book leaves in the reader’s mind the impression of an 


5 
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unusually inadequate and insecure person, posing as jester and 
buffoon to conceal his essential insecurity, and resorting sometimes 
to satire and sometimes to sentimentality for self-protection. At 
what are referred to as “the major crises of his life” he usually 
comes out “ defeated.” The novelist’s possessive mother is repre- 
sented as largely responsible, but his schoolboy experiences, particu- 
larly the bullying by masters and schoolmates at Charterhouse, 
receive their due attention also. In his account of the Cambridge 
days, Mr. Ennis notes Thackeray’s ambiguous social position and 
his “sense of intellectual inadequacy,” brought with him from 
Charterhouse. 

The importance of school and mother in Thackeray’s boyhood 
is generally admitted, and Mr. Ennis’s evidence, much of it drawn 
from little-known works of Thackeray, is sufficient to establish the 
point finally. The perceptive interpretation of the Cambridge 
experience is a valuable addition to the story. The view of the 
adult Thackeray as a vacillating, somewhat insecure person will be 
generally accepted. But there still remains a question of degree: 
just how unsettling were the early years, and just how “ defeated ” 
were the later ones? 

The answer depends on the interpretation of evidence, and here 
Mr. Ennis’s judiciousness is questionable, though he may be largely 
right. But it is probable that in his mind the two sound propo- 
sitions, a psychologically bad boyhood and a maladjusted adulthood, 
worked on each other, as it were, so that both became somewhat 
magnified. How greatly Thackeray was injured by his mother’s 
devotion to him cannot be determined. Mr. Lionel Stevenson makes 
sense in attributing his insecurity simply to his early separation 
from her. No doubt the boy adored his mother, but it is unlikely 
that her devotion to him was so great as to do him major injury. 
Once the theory of the blighted boy is modified, the biographer is 
less likely to find symptoms of disease in the adult. For example, 
no importance need be attached to Thackeray’s habit of visualizing 
his readers as women, particularly since most of them were. Perhaps 
when he gambled he did not subconsciously hope to lose. Perhaps 
in the novels the digressions derive somewhat from an admiration 
for Fielding. The paragraph on p. 211 listing “ retreats ” seems 
particularly injudicious. 

Taken with caution, this is a valuable book. It is unevenly 
written ; at its best it is excellent, but at its worst it is downright 
bad. The manuscript deserved one final ruthless revision before 
publication. 
GrorcE L. NEsBITT 
Hamilton College, 


Clinton, New York 
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D. H. Lawrence & Human Existence. By FaTHER WILLIAM TIVER- 
Ton. Foreword by T. S. Extor. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. Pp. xv + 140. 


D. H. Lawrence, A Checklist, 1931-1950. By WiLL1aM WHITE. 
Foreword by Friepa Lawrence. Detroit: Wayne University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 46. 


Father Tiverton’s meditation on Lawrence is one of several books 
by friends and friendly critics that have been devoted to the some- 
what neglected genius during the past two or three years, More 
are coming. In fact, twenty or more years after Lawrence’s death 
there are signs of a revival such as F. Scott Fitzgerald and Henry 
James posthumously enjoyed. If the revival of Lawrence discovers 
what is of permanent value in his work, it will do us a service. 

It is not easy to see why Father Tiverton took the trouble. He 
is neither a scholar nor a critic. In his preface he modestly disclaims 
scholarly enlargement of our knowledge. In his text he says little 
that has not been said before. But maybe there is something in 
his claim that Lawrence has never been treated from a Christian 
point of view. Father Tiverton is not only a lover of Lady Chat- 
terley’s Lover but a member of an Anglican ascetic order, His 
effort to justify his liking for Lawrence by Christian principles 
must be the justification of his book. 

Only the feebler Christian, he maintains, feels that sex is anti- 
thetical to spirit. “ Axiological ” and “ ontological ” insights such 
as his prove that Lawrence wrote Lady Chatterley with a “solemn 
purpose, a sort of divine vocation.” If not quite Christian, Lawrence 
is certainly ritualistic and almost mystical. Father Tiverton is right 
of course in finding a religious element in Lawrence—and far from 
original. 

Lawrence might have been a good Christian if he had been 
instructed in doctrine. This conclusion would be better if it were 
based on all the evidence of Lawrence’s spiritual interests, on his 
obvious preoccupation with Theosophy and yoga, for example, as 
well as upon those points at which he intrudes upon Christianity. 
Father Tiverton is both selective and tendentious in his use of 
evidence. 

He promises to reveal Lawrence’s anticipation of the existen- 
tialists and his familiarity with the Christian sexuality of Rozanov. 
These promises are more or less casually fulfilled. The principal 
values of Father Tiverton’s book, however, are the first chapter, in 
which he distinguishes between the artist and the prophet, and 
the innumerable quotations from Lawrence’s obscurer works, which 
are chosen with understanding and skill. 

In his Foreword commending this book, T. 8. Eliot finds Lawrence 
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ignorantly religious. It is notable that Father Tiverton shares the 
lack of charity that one associates with Mr. Eliot’s kind of Angli- 
canism. More than charitable to Lawrence, Father Tiverton is 
uncommonly severe with the critics and scholars who preceded him 
and upon whose work he bases his. 

William White’s bibliography of Lawrence, of works on him, 
and of works on them, from 1931 to 1950, is a valuable supplement 
to Edward McDonald’s Supplement, 1925-1930. Only a few errors, 
such as “Merton, Homer” for Thomas Merton, the eminent 
Trappist, mar this useful compilation. 


WittrAmM YorK TINDALL 
Columbia University 





The Beginnings of Naturalism in American Fiction: A Study of 
the Works of Hamlin Garland, Stephen Crane, and Frank 
Norris with Special Reference to Some European Influences, 
1891-1908, by Lars AHNEBRINK. Essays and Studies on 
American Language and Literature, rx, Upsala, University 
of Upsala and Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xi + 503. 


This is a large, spaciously printed volume that is accurately 
described by its title. The social milieu of 1860-1890—its ideas, 
politics, and economics—is well and fully presented. There is 
abundant detail on the personal and literary lives of Garland, Crane, 
and Norris—their families, their reviewers, their friends. And 
about half the volume deals with the influence of Zola, Turgenev, 
Ibsen, and Tolstoi upon the American writers in question. 

The ultimate problem in any study of naturalistic fiction is the 
problem of form. Naturalism, if it is anything, is the clash in the 
novel between the new mechanistic cosmos and the old orthodox 
dualistic order of human freedom and responsibility. These two 
orders are irreconcilable, it appears; and the idea of perfect 
mechanism is equally irreconcilable with the human experience of 
freedom which is wound into the core of any novel. Naturalistic 
fiction must be studied in terms of its efforts to bring a form 
embodying the philosophy of mechanistic determinism into a fable 
which like all art is an affirmation of the human spirit. 

Mr. Ahnebrink, however, deals almost entirely with concepts (and 
influences) and he makes many questionable statements. The Red 
Badge of Courage, for example, is described as a scientific “ dissec- 
tion ” of a boy’s soul, rather than as the personal experience of 
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fright and self-discovery which it is. Norris’s Vandover is described 
as a deteriorating plant, whereas he too is, in his story, a free human 
being with a moral problem. A character of Garland’s who is 
cheated of his land is said therefore to be proved without freedom 
or will, although the asseveration could with equal justice be made 
of any character in the history of fiction who loses his possessions. 

In the identification of influence Mr. Ahnebrink is exceedingly 
generous, All critics will agree that Norris’s Octopus owes a great 
deal to Zola’s Germinal and to the historical facts of the Mussel 
Slough Affair, as Mr. Ahnebrink notes on page 173. But when 
he finds an “ obvious ” debt of Norris to Garland because the central 
figure in “ Under the Lion’s Paw” is done out of his land by 
moneyed interests just as the ranchers in The Octopus are cheated 
by the railroad company he is on unstable ground, for the theme 
is a universal one. He also speculates a half dozen or so sources 
for Presley so that the final impression is that he is made up of 
so many parts that his sources equal in bulk the novel in which 
he appears. 

The description of naturalistic ideas and motifs is clear, full, 
and useful, and with the real excellence of its background material 
the volume should prove most fruitful for American students and 
teachers. Its documentation will serve any student of modern 
industrialism or modern naturalistic philosophy. 


CHARLES C. WALCUTT 
Queens College 





A Literary History of Southern California. By FRANKLIN WALKER. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1950. Pp. x-+ 282. $3.75. 


Southern California, as Professor Walker makes clear, is not an 
arbitrarily defined space on the map, but a distinct physiographic 
entity. Within this region has developed a unique sub-species of 
American culture; here the American love of excess, of magnilo- 
quence, displays itself with a special intensity and in special forms. 
Professor Walker has set himself to trace the development of this 
culture through an examination of the literature dealing with the 
region. For his purpose a Southern California writer is one—whether 
a visitor for a month or a life-long resident—who has “ had some- 
thing interesting or significant to say ” about this province. The 
story begins with the narratives of the earliest Americans— Yankee 
sea-traders, or trappers trickling down the western watershed of the 
Rockies—to visit Southern California in the days of the Spanish 
possession; it ends with the latest literary representation of the 


fevered vulgariti.s of Hollywood. 
On his multitudinous and diverse materials Professor Walker has 
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imposed a credible design. He finds in the liaterature of Southern 
California three dominant and persistent themes: (1) the contrast 
between the Spanish and the Yankee ways of life, with the displace- 
ment of the former by the latter, and the subsequent attempt to 
recreate a romantic Spanish past; (2) the fate of the mission 
Indians, a theme which merged with an avid interest in the Pueblo 
and nomad tribes of the Southwest; (3) the desert: on the one hand 
the conquest of an arid land, on the other the desert as a cure for 
the spiritual maladies engendered by civilization. 

The work is as much cultural as literary history. Each of the 
nine chapters begins with an exposition of the physical, social, and 
economic background, and proceeds to a discussion of the literature. 
Professor Walker is under no illusions as to the literary brilliance 
of the numerous writers he deals with, and he presents no geese as 
swans. The exhibit is full of curious specimens, literary and other: 
Charles F. Lummis, editor, poet, restorer of missions, trumpeter 
of the romantic Spanish past; the “ inspirational ” George Wharton 
James, who celebrated in lush prose the desert, the Indian, and 
Spanish California ; Abbot Kinney, who, borrowing the name Venice 
for his Italian villas and sixteen miles of canals with their gondolas, 
attempted at one coup to transplant Mediterranean civilization in 
Southern California. For the efforts of such as these to create a 
synthetic tradition Professor Walker has devised the singularly 
happy term “ cultural hydroponics.” Few first-rate literary talents 
appear in this history, and of these none is indigenous. Mary Austin 
is, perhaps, the most authentic. Margaret Collier Graham, with her 
short stories in the mode of Sarah Orne Jewett, may well, as 
Professor Walker believes, deserve greater recognition. 

The period since the First World War receives summary treat- 
ment in an “ Epilogue ” of four pages, on the ground that the flood 
of new population from other parts of the country and the in- 
fluence of such international literary movements as naturalism and 
symbolism have obscured the regional character. Yet the old 
themes persist in works of a spirit that “ may yet produce a literary 
flowering of which America will be proud.” 

Professor Walker is a detached and an urbane historian, with an 
eye to the humors, the ironies, and the absurdities of his subject. 
At the same time he is soberly concerned to discover what is worthy 
behind the flamboyant and the tawdry, and to place in their best 
light the aspirations of a people to establish a genuine culture in 
their parched and sun-drenched land. 

A few slips, occur, such as the reference on p. 223 to that part of 
the United States “west of the forty-ninth parallel.” There are 
extensive “ Bibliographical Notes.” The index, which includes only 
personal names and literary titles, is inadequate. 


ERNEST MARCHAND 
San Diego State College 
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The Hawthornes: The Story of Seven Generations of an American 
Family. By Vernon Loceins. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 365, $5.00. 


Professor Loggins gives us the fullest treatments yet brought 
together of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Hathorne forebears: William, 
the persecutor of the Quakers; John, the witch-judge; Joseph, a 
sea captain; Daniel, sea captain and Revolutionary privateersman ; 
and Nathaniel, the father of the “ romancer,” and likewise a sea 
captain, who died at the age of thirty-three. From that point, 
Professor Loggins continues with a condensed life of Hawthorne, 
and concludes with short accounts of Hawthorne’s children—Una, 
Julian, and Rose. 

There is a certain unevenness inherent in the subject. In writing 
about Hawthorne and his children, the author is selecting sparingly 
from a wealth of material, while in dealing with the colonial fore- 
bears, about whom comparatively little is or can be known, he is 
compelled (to avoid too great a disproportion) to eke out the 
biography with other matters—with profuse genealogies of relatives 
and friends, with court records, with general background. The 
chapter on William Hathorne, consequently, reads like a criminal 
history of Massachusetts Bay Colony, and the chapter on John 
becomes in large part a history of Salem witchcraft. The eking 
out with general background is perhaps the least rewarding, as 
when we are told that Joseph lived to hear (that is, he might have 
heard) of General Wolfe, Benjamin Franklin, George Washington, 
and others, though he had no connection with these worthies, and 
did not live to be affected by their deeds. 

The reader looks for the unity of such a work as this, and is 
perhaps surprised to find so little in The Hawthornes, the fault 
again being in the subject rather than the author. The kind of 
unity conceivable in a treatment of the Adamses from John to 
Henry, for example, or the Jameses, father and sons, seems hardly 
possible here. There seems no connection in spirit between the sea 
captains of the eighteenth century and the Puritan bigots of the 
seventeenth. Hawthorne ignored his immediate ancestors and their 
ships and the sea, and harked back to the steeple-crowned progeni- 
tors. Hawthorne’s children were unlike any American Hawthornes 
who had preceded them: Julian was a “successful ” writer with 
an unsavory reputation; Rose a sister of mercy who gave her life 
to the care of indigent, incurable cancer sufferers in New York 
City. Professor Loggins suggests a resemblance in essential spirit 
between William the Puritan and Rose the Catholic. It is an 
interesting suggestion, but one wonders if William’s religious devo- 
tion was as disinterested as Rose’s. 

The consecutive story of seven generations of Hawthornes is 
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here told for the first time. A great deal of careful research, especi- 
ally in the colonial period, has gone into the telling. The writing is 
readable and interesting. Some of the Hawthornes were leaders; 
others were comparatively obscure. But all are seen to have had 
a part in major phases of New England development: in puritanism 
in the seventeenth century, commerce in the eighteenth, literary 
renascence in the nineteenth, Catholic resurgence in the twentieth. 
The book doubtless offers opportunities for sage comment by anthro- 
pologist and moralist. Suffice it to say in this place that Nathaniel 
Hawthorne was more important than the rest because he was a 
genius, and because art has a permanence denied to other human 


achievements. 
RANDALL STEWART 


Brown University 





BRIEF MENTION 


Corneille et la Fronde. Théatre et Politique il y a trois siécles. 
Par Grorces Couron. Clermont-Ferrand: Faculté des Lettres de 
Clermont, 1951. Pp. 114. Known chiefly for his large Vieillesse 


de Corneille, M. Couton here studies earlier plays, three that were 
acted during the Fronde. By pointing to parallels between their 
texts and historical events he seeks to show that in Don Sanche 
Corneille was explaining and defending Mazarin’s love for the 
queen; that in Nicoméde he was portraying Condé as the hero; 
and that in Pertharite, with its usurper and displaced king, he was 
alluding to English history, to Cromwell, Charles I, and Charles 
II. If he is correct, Corneille must have shifted his support with 
astonishing rapidity from Mazarin to Condé and must have for- 
given the latter very quickly for his spoiling the success of Don 
Sanche. M. Couton’s book is not without interest, but I can find 
in it no proof that Corneille selected the subject of Don Sanche 
to please Mazarin, or that he portrayed in the others Condé, Charles, 
or Cromwell. External testimony is lacking, while the parallels 
show too little similarity in their details to be convincing. It is 
dangerous to proclaim as discoveries conjectures that might easily 
be proved mistaken if we had more knowledge in regard to dates 
of composition and of performance. The book tells us some- 
thing about its author, a good deal about the Fronde, nothing of 


consequence abut Corneille. 
H. Carrineton LANCASTER 
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